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IL “NATIO LOCO” NELLA LIRICA DI G. LEOPARDI 
E DI G. CARDUCCI 


RECANATESI ricorderanno tuttora, con legittimo orgoglio, che, 

festeggiandosi il 1° anno secolare della nascita del Poeta, si volle 
associare, con felicissima idea, al nome sovrano di Lui quello di G. 
Carducci, illustratore insigne del Nostro, invitandolo a pronunciare, 
nella grande Aula del nostro civico Palazzo la solenne orazione inaugu- 
rale. Il Carducci accolse, oltre modo lieto, l’invito, e, a significare in 
lirica forma la sua commossa simpatia di ospite e di poeta per la nostra 
citta, esordi il suo ispiratissimo discorso' rivolgendo a Recanati, in nome 
di Roma la grande, di Bologna la dotta, di Firenze la bella, da lui 
ufficialmente rappresentate, tre vibranti saluti augurali, i quali erano— 
egli diceva—‘tre benedizioni e tre inni alla gloria d’ Italia.” Se non 
che, incalzando il suo émpito lirico, egli fu tratto a sciogliere, subito 
dopo, un inno entusiastico alle singolari bellezze naturali della nostra 
regione, cosi prediletta da Dio per la uberta rigogliosa delle sue amenis- 
sime campagne e segnatamente per il suo maestoso incantevole pano- 
rama, del quale, dal balcone postico centrale del nostro Municipio, egli, 
il Carducci, avea poco prima contemplato a lungo, da grande innamo- 
rato della Natura, tutta la svariata armoniosa bellezza nel “digradare 
dei monti che difendono,” nel “‘distendersi di mari che abbracciano,” 
nel “sorgere di colli che salutano,” nell’ “apertura di valli che arridono.”’ 

Senza dubbio, al Poeta-ospite indugiantesi in quella ammirata con- 
templazione dovettero soccorrere irresistibilmente al pensiero quei 
miracolosi tratti descrittivi della lirica leopardiana nei quali Giacomo 
ebbe fissato tante volte, con amorosa visibile compiacenza, nei suoi 
aspetti pil pittoreschi, il meraviglioso panorama recanatese. Come 





1E riportato nelle Prose di G. C., Bologna, Zanichelli, ’33—XI, pagg. 1377-82. 
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avrebbe potuto, infatti, 1’ animo sensibilissimo del Nostro restar freddo 
e muto all’ assiduo e suggestivo dispiegarsi, dinanzi ai suoi occhi, di 
questa nostra sempre varia e sempre bellissima natura circostante, la 
cui vista amenissima gli rendeva, a sua stessa confessione, meno intol- 
lerabile il forzato soggiorno nel ‘“‘natio borgo,” e doveva altresi rendergli, 
successivamente, meno ingrato il ritorno tra le ‘“‘mura”’ di esso? 2 Come 
non doveva dunque egli attingere da quella quotidiana seducente 
visione, per un incoercibile impulso del suo spirito, le ispirazioni e gli 
elementi lirici piu diretti per i suoi canti “recanatesi’’? 


Giustamente ha rilevato lo Zumbini* che gl’ illustratori della lirica 
leopardiana, avendo rivolto precipuamente i loro studii a quegli aspetti 
per i quali essa € pil generalmente famosa, non son venuti a dare il 
giusto rilievo a tutta quella vita “paesana” che il Nostro ebbe pur cosi 
cara e che ebbe cosi amorosamente rivestita di squisitissima poesia.* 
Sotto il quale rispetto il Leopardi—afferma il critico insigne—costi- 
tuisce “un esempio dei pill rari” nella storia dei nostri poeti d’ ogni 
secolo. 

Orbene—lo diciamo subito—all’ esempio singolarissimo del Leopardi 
si pud ben aggiungere, nei rispetti della nostra poesia lirica moderna, 
quello, non meno significativo, del Carducci. Anche il Poeta toscano, 
infatti, come dai suoi canti d’ispirazione versiliese e maremmana 
chiaramente apparisce,° ebbe a sperimentare nella parte migliore del 
suo spirito tutto il gentile fascino dolcissimo del “‘natio loco”; anch’ egli, 
trovandosi, come Giacomo, in “‘stato di grazia” nel comporre quei canti 
locali, venne a trasfondere in essi, per naturale virth comunicativa, 
l’ essenza pil intima e sincera dell’ animo suo e della sua poesia.® 

Obbedi, ora, il Carducci, in questa parte della sua poesia, esclusiva- 
mente ai suoi liberi impulsi personali, o non fu estraneo a tali suoi 





2V. La vita solitaria. 

3 Studi sul L., Firenze, Barbéra, 1902, vol. I, p. 207. 

Sono, infatti, d’ ispirazione schiettamente recanatese, tra i canti giovanili, i 
due frammenti Spento il diurno raggio (Recanati, 1816) e Jo qui vagando (Recanati, 
1818), e, successivamente, Alla luna (Recanati, 1819), L’infinito (Recanati, 1819), 
La sera del di di festa (Recanati, 1820), I] sogno (Recanati, dic. 1820 o primi del 
1821), La vita solitaria (Recanati, 1821); e del terzo periodo poetico, A Silvia 
(1828), Le ricordanze (Recanati, 1829), Il passero solitario (Recanati, 1829 0 
1830), La quiete dopo la tempesta (Recanati, 1829), Il sabato del villaggio (Reca- 
nati, 1829). 

5 Tali sono Juvenilia XXI, Per val d’ Arno, Traversando la maremma toscana, 
Rimembranze di scuola, Idillio maremmano, Davanti S. Guido, Colli toscani, Nevi- 
cata. 
® Sotto tale rispetto sembra a noi che I!’ osservazione, sopra riportata, dello 
Zumbini a proposito dei critici della poesia leopardiana si possa analogamente 
estendere nella debita misura a quelli della lirica carducciana. 
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atteggiamenti lirici |’ esempio cosi tentatore della grande Musa leopar- 
diana? 


Che il Carducci abbia prediletto nella sua giovinezza tra gli scrittori 
nostri il Leopardi, non é da porre menomamente in dubbio per attesta- 
zione esplicita dei suoi biografi, i quali tra i primi studii da lui fatti 
nel collegio degli Scolopi in Firenze (dal ’49 al ’51) segnalano, appunto, 
quello della poesia del Recanatese. Né tale amore giovanile per il 
Leopardi ando punto scemando nel Carducci col procedere degli anni, 
ma duro sempre vivo e si affermd—si pud dire—in tutta quanta la vita 
di lui.’ Nessuna meraviglia, pertanto, che sin dai primi saggi della musa 
carducciana si possan sorprendere in essa visibilissimi riflessi di quello 
studio prediletto, e che essi riappaiano, altresi, non meno visibili, nella 
produzione poetica posteriore del C. stesso. 

Dei varii aspetti comuni alla lirica dei due grandissimi Poeti ci 
limiteremo a mettere in evidenza, nel presente modestissimo saggio, 
quello soltanto che concerne il “natio loco,” riserbandoci di rilevare in 
un prossimo studio comparativo pill ampio tutte le altre affinita psico- 
logiche e formali che si riscontrano tra la poesia leopardiana e quella 


carducciana. 


Ii primo elemento lirico comune ai due Poeti e la rappresentazione 
commossa del paesaggio nativo e il sentimento di dolce tenerezza che 
pervade |’ animo di entrambi alla contemplazione di esso. II] L. giovi- 
netto, lasciando talora le “sudate carte’? e facendosi al verone del 
“paterno ostello,” si oblia nel contemplare da esso il ciclo sereno, le vie 
“dorate” e gli orti, e “quinci il mar da lungi e quindi il monte.” * Il 
C. adolescente, a sua volta, “obliate le file delle coniugazioni in su la 
gialla pagina,” libera “tutto desioso gli occhi e i pensieri per la finestra, 
quindi t monti e il cielo e quinci la lontana curva del mare a contem- 
plar.” ° E qui si pud primamente notare che le due visioni panoramiche 
non potrebbero offrire cosi nei loro singoli caratteri naturali come nel 
loro bellissimo insieme una pill spiccata corrispondenza. Si nell’ una 
e si nell’ altra, infatti, risalta la postura elevata del paese che signo- 





7 Ne sono prove eloquentissime la dedica da lui fatta al L. della prima raccolta 
delle sue Rime nel ’57, lo studio Su le tre canzoni patriottiche del L. (inserito nel 
vol. Poesia e storia), Valtro Degli spiriti e delle forme nella poesia di G. L., Vaver 
diretto e amorosamente curato la stampa dello Zibaldone, |’ articolo da lui com- 
posto all’avvicinarsi del primo centenario del ’98 su G. L. deputato (Prose, ediz. 
cit., pagg. 1326-44), il discorso inaugurale tenuto in Recanati nel centenario sud- 
detto e da noi sopra ricordato. 

8A Silvia. 

9 Rimembranze di scuola. 
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reggia il piano sottostante attraversato da un fiume;’® si nell’ una e si 
nell’ altra si profilano in lontananza gli “‘azzurri” monti e |’ ampia dis- 
tesa del mare: si hanno, cioeé, due panorami ugualmente ampii e ugual- 
mente varii, nei quali sono stati riuniti e armonizzati, con superbo 
magistero, dalla Natura tutti gli elementi piu pittoreschi che possano 
altrove singolarmente riscontrarsi.”’* Ma cid che, oltre questa singo- 
lare somiglianza dei due paesaggi e la quasi identita delle espressioni 
rappresentative dei due Poeti,'* qui vivamente ci colpisce é la simpatica 
corrispondenza degli atteggiamenti spirituali di essi verso il diletto 
paese nativo. 

Qui per altro, nei riguardi del ‘‘natio loco,” siamo ai primi moti lirici 
dei due Poeti adolescenti. Un’ affinita psicologica ben pil significativa 
essi ci presentano in quelle liriche che furon composte dall’ uno e dal- 
l’ altro nel ritorno alla loro rispettiva terra natale, e che racchiudono 
tutto il dolce fascino e tutto il gentile profumo della poesia dei ricordi. 
Ritorna Giacomo a Recanati, ed ecco che, al rimirare intenerito quegli 
“azzurri” monti e quel mare lontano, egli rievoca i “pensieri immensi’’ 
e i “dolci sogni” che quella vista gli suscitava nell’ eta sua prima; 
ricorda che, seduto su quella verde zolla del paterno giardino, egli tras- 
correva, tacito, gran parte delle sue sere mirando il cielo; rammenta 
‘“i] suon dell’ ora” che gli recava il vento dalla torre del ‘“‘borgo” e che 
era di conforto alle veglie paurose di lui fanciullo; gli sovviene che in 
quelle sale antiche, al chiaror delle nevi, mentre il vento sibilava intorno 
alle ampie finestre, rimbombarono un giorno i suoi rumorosi sollazzi e 
le sue festose grida puerili; e sovrattutto gli torna, con accorata tene- 
rezza, al pensiero che da quella cara finestra solea favellargli il suo 
“dolce amore”’: Nerina.*® 





!0 1] paese del L. domina, infatti, dall’ alto di un colle la vasta pianura che sotto 
gli si dispiega, percorsa dalle acque del Potenza (V. La quiete dopo la tempesta, 
v. 7); la terra del C. (Juvenilia, XXI) “dall alto vagheggia” anch’ essa “regna- 
trice,” “il piano che largo al biondo Arno dichina.” 

11 Avendo noi voluto, per amor di sobrieta, rilevare soltanto la somiglianza dei 
caratteri fondamentali dei due passaggi, non abbiamo creduto di estendere tale 
analitico raffronto, ché sarebbe stato troppo lungo e minuto, ai caratteri panora- 
mici secondarii ai quali pur accennano qua e la ambedue i Poeti, e che potrebbero 
essere ravvicinati anche essi, per taluni rispetti, tra loro. 

12 A proposito di tali trasporti consapevoli di espressioni poetiche leopardiane 
nella lirica del C. ci piace riportare qui una nota significativa di lui al v. 11 del 
Carnevale: “di questa infelicissima fanciulla” (Levia Gravia, XXIII). Dice, 
dunque, il. C.: “E un verso di G. Leopardi, che allogatosi in questa strofa non mi 
é riuscito levarnelo per quanta fatica v’abbia durato intorno; tanto che, ripensa- 
toci sopra, vidi che sarebbe stato cima di stoltezza, non che di villania, mettere 
fuori dell’ uscio un verso di G. L.” (Juvenilia e Levia Gravia, Bologna, Zanichelli, 


"91, p. 404). 
13 Le ricordanze. 
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Orbene anche il Carducci si sente preso da viva tenerezza nel rive- 
dere la sua terra “gentile,” che assorge alla pura aria “‘azzurrina,” e 
ben ravvisa in essa ‘“‘con gli occhi incerti tra ’] sorriso e il pianto”’ le 
“usate forme,” e ‘segue in esse l’ orme dei suoi sogni erranti dietro il 
giovanile incanto’’;'* anche a lui risale, a quella vista, nella memoria 
il suo lieto “fanciullesco imaginare”;'* anch’ egli saluta con nostalgica 
commozione quel “rustico sedile’” ombreggiato, donde contemplava “‘il 
piano arato e verdi quindi i colli e quindi il mare’; '® anch’ egli tenera- 
mente rimira quelle pacifiche selve d’ olivi alle cui ombre chete soleva 
stare in dolci “pensieri d’ amore.” *‘ E neppur mancano nel Poeta 
toscano i ricordi rievocati dalla vista della neve, dal suono delle ore 
che “da la torre di piazza gemono roche per |’ aere, come sospir d’ un 
mondo lungi dal di,’ e—felice aggiunta carducciana—dal picchiare, ai 
vetri appannati, degli uccelli raminghi “amici spiriti reduci che chia- 
mano a /ui.”’** Ma, sovra ogni altra cosa, sorride ancora, dopo tanto 
tempo, improvvisa, al cuore di lui, al raggio del nuovo aprile che 
gl’ inonda la stanza, |’ “amor suo primo,” la bionda Maria.’® 

V’ é di piu. In ambedue i Poeti all’ elemento patetico e idillico si 
innesta (il che puo sorprenderci nei riguardi del Carducci) un forte e 
spiccato sentimento drammatico. Cosi al L. come al C. @ dolce, si, e 
intenerisce il cuore il revedere il “‘natio loco” e il rivivere in esso i cari 
ricordi della ormai lontana giovinezza trascorsavi; ma cosi nell’ animo 
dell’ uno come dell’ altro a quelle cosi dilette memorie succede, ahime, 
la triste riflessione del presente e |’ amara acquisita consapevolezza della 
inanita della vita. La stessa bella natura circostante sembra spogliarsi 
del suo vago incanto al sorgere improvviso di quel pathos, nello spirito 
dei due Poeti. Nel L. lo spettacolo rallegrante della primavera recana- 
tese che “brilla” ed “esulta” nei campi, si chiude malinconicamente 
con lo scomparire del sole che, nascondendosi tra i lontani monti, 
sembra ammonire il Poeta della fugacita della ‘“‘beata giovinezza” e, 
quindi, del rapido svanire di ogni diletto dalla vita;*° nel C., similmente, 
alla vista, a tutta prima lieta, della sua terra che in un bel giorno di 
giugno sembra tutta godere di un’ eterna giovinezza nel sole, rampolla 
d’ un tratto, misteriosamente, nel cuore il gelido pensiero della morte.” 
E come il L. si sente stringere angosciosamente |’ animo alla tragica 
conclusione che dopo il suo vano inseguire quelle giovanili illusioni, la 


14 Traversando la maremma toscana. 
15 Rimembranze di scuola. 

16 Tbid. 

'7 Colli toscant. 

18 Nevicata. 

19 Jdillio maremmano. 

20 I] passero solitario. 

21 Rimembranze di scuola. 
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vita gli € divenuta spaventosamente vuota, e altro non gli rimane in 
quel pauroso deserto dello spirito che una disperata invocazione alla 
morte; *° cosi il C., acquistata anch’ egli, dopo la durissima esperienza 
della realta, l’ amara certezza della vanita de’ suoi bei sogni da lui 
sempre ansiosamente rincorsi e mai purtroppo raggiunti, canta nel suo 
supremo sconforto: “Oh quel che amai, quel che sognai, fu invano; 
e sempre corsi, e mai non giunsi i] fine; e dimani cadro.” ** Unico 
estremo rifugio allo spirito cosi tormentosamente affannato dei due 
Poeti é i] volontario smarrimento nirvanico di se stesso. Al L., seduto 
sul “colle dell’ infinito” nel sovrumano silenzio e nella profondissima 
quiete dell’ ermo luogo e dell’ ora, @ dolce obliare del tutto se stesso, 
annegando il suo pensiero in quella cosi arcana immensita;** al C. 
(sembra glielo sussurrino i suoi cipressi di Bolgheri) Pan I’ eterno, che 
incede solingo su |’ erme alture nell’ ora solenne, misteriosa, del merig- 
gio, sommergera le cure affannose dell’ animo nella divina armonia 
dell’ universo.”° 


Come risulta, dunque, da questo nostro, sia pur sobrio, raffronto, 
non sono scarse né trascurabili le affinita di pensiero, di sentimento, di 
forma poetica, che raccostano tra loro le liriche ispirate dal ‘‘natio 
loco” ad ambedue i Poeti. Consimili sono, infatti, gli atteggiamenti 
spirituali dell’ uno e dell’altro di fronte ai loro rispettivi paesi; comune 
il carattere patetico, idillico, e talora anche drammatico, della loro 
poesia; comuni, finalmente, ad essi, i pregi artistici formali, e cioé la 
robusta semplicita rappresentativa del paesaggio, la sapiente sobrieta 
delle linee e dei colori mirabilmente fusi nella sinfonia tonale dell’ in- 
sieme, la elegante nitidezza e la suggestiva evidenza pittorica del 
quadro.*° Che pitt? cosi nel Poeta recanatese come nel Poeta toscano 
la visione del paesaggio, circoscritta dall’ orizzonte del luogo, si slarga 
idealmente per la virtu crescente dell’ ispirazione lirica, e il pensiero 
e lo spirito si elevano sino ad attingere I’ infinito e I’ eterno. 

Non é, ora, ammissibile che cosi frequenti, cosi aperte somiglianze si 
debbano a incontri involontarii, a fortuite coincidenze tra i due Poeti. 
Sara, invece, piu logico il concludere che parecchie di esse sono dovute, 
da parte del C., ad una consapevole felicissima assimilazione. Alla quale 


22 La vita solitaria e Le ricordanze. 

°° Traversando la maremma toscana. 

24 L’ infinito. 

25 Davanti S. Guido. 

26 Non vogliamo escludere, per altro, che la comunanza di tali singolarissimi 
pregi di descrizione e di rappresentazione naturalistica possa essere, altresi, in 
parte, spiegata col rispettivo riferimento dei due Poeti a una grande maestra 
comune, e cioé alla poesia classica antica cosi amorosamente studiata e felicemente 


assimilata da entrambi. 
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egli, il C., dové sentirsi, senz’ alcun dubbio, invogliato, inizialmente, 
dalla sua viva simpatia giovanile per il L.; di poi, dalla sua comunanza 
di affetto per il “natio loco” con il Recanatese; e, sovrattutto, dal suo 
lungo studio e dal suo costante amore per la grande poesia leopardiana. 


Ci si consenta, ora, come chiusa, un ultimo ravvicinamento tra i 
due Poeti. 

I] L., pur amaramente apostrofando le “infauste mura cittadine,” 
oggetto di “odio” e causa di “dolore” per lui, non pud, nel tempo stesso, 
disconoscere che in quei “lochi” Natura gli fu “cortese’” un giorno, e 
che anche di poi gli ebbe dimostrato una “‘benché scarsa pieta.” ** I] C., 
a sua volta, riconosce di aver portato dal suo paese ‘“‘conforme I’ abito 
fiero, e lo sdegnoso canto, e il petto ov’ odio e amor mai non s’ ad- 
dorme.” ** Noi, amatori e ammiratori dei due grandissimi Poeti, bene- 
diciamo, per nostro conto, riconoscenti, cosi il ‘“‘natio borgo” di Giacomo 
come il “dolce paese” del C., perche, essendo stati |’ uno e I’ altro— 
come si é visto—gl’ ispiratori e i testimoni diretti dei moti lirici piu 
belli dei due Poeti sin dalla loro prima giovinezza, in essi veramente 
nacque,*® per supremo godimento del nostro spirito, la loro poesia. Ma 
anche piu affettuosamente dobbiamo benedire il nostro diletto paese noi 
conterranei del L. Non solo, infatti, esso ebbe pietosamente addolcito 
il grande animo dolorante di Lui con lo spettacolo sorridente delle sue 
circostanti bellezze, ma—giova ripeterlo—ebbe assiduamente dettato 
alla sua lira meravigliosa gli accenti pit’ squisiti e pili comunicativi, 
che dovean trovare di poi una cosi diretta risonanza nello spirito e nel 
verso del maggior Poeta italiano della seconda meta del secolo decorso. 
Fu, pertanto, felicemente provvida |’ idea di adornare quei luoghi della 
nostra citta, ai quali segnatamente si allude in quelle liriche incompara- 
bili, con targhe marmoree recanti i relativi versi illustrativi del Poeta. 
In quelle targhe, come in altrettanti segni di gloria, Recanati nostra 
puo ben additare con giusto orgoglio materno ai suoi visitatori tutte le 
piu belle ispirazioni di cui le é debitrice la grande Musa del suo Figlio 


immortale. 
GETULIO MORONCINI 


27 La vita solitaria. 
28 Rime nuove, XXXIV. 
29 FE lespressione testuale del C. nel sonetto Per val d‘ Arno (v. 2). 








40 
DUE EPINICI DEL CHIABRERA E DEL LEOPARDI 


ELLE tre canzoni del Chiabrera, |’ una: Per lo gioco del pallone 

ordinato in Firenze dal granduca Cosmo II l anno 1618, V altra: 
Per li giocatori del pallone in Firenze I’ estate dell’ anno 1618, la terza: 
Per Cinzio Venanzio da Cagli vincitore ne’ giochi del pallone celebrati 
in Firenze lestate dell’ anno 1619, quest’ ultima in modo speciale, e 
soprattutto per il titolo, é richiamata alla mente di chi legge la canzone 
leopardiana A un vincitore nel pallone, scritta poco dopo la canzone 
Nelle nozze della sorella Paolina, di cui é naturale continuazione, come 
ambedue sono come un ulteriore e logico sviluppo delle due precedenti, 
egualmente patriottiche e gemelle, All’ Jtalia e Sopra il monumento di 
Dante. Senonche, il richiamo che avviene naturale per I’ analogia 
dell’ argomento, non vuol punto significare che il Leopardi ricalcasse 
la sua canzone su quella scritta due secoli prima, canzone ch’ egli dove 
indubbiamente conoscere, per |’ accurato studio che fece delle opere 
del Savonese, come si rileva dalla lettera del 19 febbraio 1819 al Gior- 
dani (in essa, istituendo un confronto tra i quattro lirici pil famosi del 
Seicento, il Chiabrera, il Testi, il Filicaia, il Guidi, egli trova che il 
Chiabrera ‘“‘con molti bellissimi pezzi non ha solamente una ode che si 
possa lodare per ogni parte, anzi in gran parte non vada biasimata”’: 
e perciO non dubita di dar tra i quattro la palma al Testi, sebbene nello 
Zibaldone (1, 118) egli avesse dato il primo luogo al Chiabrera). Si 
puo anzi affermare che il naturale richiamo a quella canzone é tutto a 
danno del Savonese, che si rimpicciolisce via via ai nostri occhi dinanzi 
all’ ampia concezione ed alla grave magniloquenza d’ impronta classica 
del Recanatese. 

I] tema era nobile e degno di poesia; ma mentre il Leopardi, dimen- 
ticati ben presto la vittoria e il vincitore, si solleva a quelle alte idealita 
che fecero un tempo buona e bella la vita umana, il Chiabrera, osten- 
tato e maldestro imitatore di Pindaro, senza calore ed impeto lirico, 
contenendosi entro i ristretti limiti del suo argomento come uccello che 
voglia e non possa spiccare il volo per librarsi a suo piacere nell’ etere, 
si sperde nella descrizione delle minute particolarita del certame, infio- 
rettandole d’ iperboli degne del suo secolo, come quando paragona il 
rumore dei colpi del pallone al tuono: 


Qual se Giove talor fulmini avventa 
E squarcia i nembi e i peccator sgomenta. 
E per quanto egli si affanni a dire che 
Adornar la virtt non é mentire: 
E sollevare al cielo 
Sommo valor non é biasimato ardire, 
noi sentiamo tuttavia in lui |’ uomo che tenta in ogni modo d’ ingran- 


dire a dismisura il suo soggetto, e che alla deficienza dell’ ispirazione e 
° 
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alla tepidezza del sentimento cerca supplire con mosse retoriche che 
riescono fredde e scolorite. E vero ch’ egli fu uomo di nobili e virtuosi 
pensieri; ma non si pud disconoscere che, sebbene migliore degli altri, 
fu preso anche lui dal mal vezzo del suo tempo di esagerare e di adu- 
lare, tanto pill che la sua vita fortunatissima, perché colmata di onori 
e favori dai Medici, dai Gonzaga, da Carlo Emanuele I, da Urbano 
VIII e dalla repubblica di Genova, a cid lo predisponeva. Ora, quando 
la poesia non sa sollevarsi al di sopra dell’ utile materiale, le manca 
quella liberta che costituisce una delle pit. doviziose fonti di schietta e 
potente ispirazione. 

Il merito pertanto del Chiabrera dovra riconoscersi pil nelle qualita 
formali che in quelle del pensiero; ed anche in riguardo alle prime, 
sebbene abbia ringiovanito ed arricchito la nostra metrica, ripigliando 
metri antichi disusati, si pud dire ch’ egli, per quanto affermasse di 
seguir Cristoforo Colombo, suo concittadino, trovando nuovo mondo, 
o affogare, non é@ bensi affogato nel mare dell’ oblio, ma _ nessuna 
America ha scoperto. 

Vediamolo pit! da vicino nel procedimento del suo canto. Io, egli 
dice, non potendo far cammino per la mia eta, prego te, Euterpe, di 
salire sulla vaga Urbino, per dire che un cittadino del territorio urbi- 
nate ha vinto in Firenze, in dura lotta, al gioco del pallone. Son venuti 
a cimentarsi in tal prova i migliori giocatori di Venezia, di Milano, di 
Verona, di Osimo e di Ancona, induriti nelle pit. ardue fatiche; ma 
tutti li vinse Cinzio Venanzio. Chi é dedito all’ amore, si dia pure al 
gioco dei dadi; chi invece é tutto preso dalle cose guerresche, non 
paventi i disagi, ma si cinga del dentato bracciale, e traboccante di 
sudore, non abbia altra aspirazione che quella di vedere tutto un pub- 
blico con gli occhi in lui rivolti, 

sé rinforzando negli assalti duri, 
e minaccia di febbre egli non curi. 

O Cinzio, duro é il sentiero della gloria, ma la pena durata ha per 
te i suoi conforti; non gia quelli di rinfrescarti le vene in acque figlie 
d’ alpestre sasso, ma quelli che io ti posso porgere con |’ acqua delle 
fonti sacre alle Muse. Ma che cosa ho io promesso? E cosa rischiosa 
abbandonare al giudizio del pubblico questi miei canti, nuovi nel metro 
e nell’ ispirazione; ma 

esser cosa non pud, salvo gentile, 
Ove Cosmo ha diletto. 


Invidia, taci, e le rie labbra serra; 
I] re dell’ Arno in suo piacer non erra. 


A parte il prosaico verso: 

“FE, minaccia di febbre egli non curi,” I’ epiteto ““malvagi’’ dato a 
“dadi,” il mal celato orgoglio di versar lui, al vincitore, “di Pindo acqua 
celeste,” e la chiusa del canto piena di stucchevole adulazione a Cosimo 
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dei Medici, dove sono in questa canzone i voli di quel Pindaro che il 
Chiabrera s’ era proposto d’ imitare, forse perché solleticava il gusto 
dell’ ardito secentista il pil ardito degli antichi poeti? II Chiabrera, 
nota qui acconciamente il Settembrini (Lez. di lett. it., vol. II’, p. 302) 
“non intese che la poesia di Pindaro é animata dai due maggiori senti- 
menti del cuore umano, la religione e la patria; che i giuochi non erano 
una pompa vana di spettacoli, ma il ritrovo di tutte le famiglie parlanti 
la lingua greca, le quali in quella gara di forza di destrezza d’intelligenza 
e di virtu sentivano di essere una nazione..... I voli di Pindaro sono 
palpiti di affetto, i salti del Chiabrera sono sforzi di erudizione..... egli 
derivO dal greco in italiano i metri, la forma esteriore..... non la vera 
poesia..... quel che inventO di nuovo é tutto forma.” 

Qual differenza nel procedimento artistico del Leopardi! 

Non favor: di Mecenati, non richieste interessate di persone da 
lodare danno la spinta al suo canto, ma |’ alto concetto della operosa 
virtu che della gloria ci acquista i favori. “L’ amor della gloria,” egli 
scrive nello Zibaldone (18 giugno, 1820) ‘‘é una passione cosi propria 
dell’ uomo in societa e cosi naturale, che anche ora, in tanta morte del 
mondo e mancanza di ogni sorta di eccitamenti, nondimeno i giovani 
sentono il bisogno di distinguersi’’; e altrove (7 giugno, 1820): “Gli 
esercizi con cui gli antichi si procacciavano il vigore del corpo non erano 
solamente utili alla guerra o ad eccitare |’ amor della gloria..... ma con- 
tribuivano, anzi erano necessari a mantenere il vigor dell’ animo, il 
coraggio, le illusioni, 1’ entusiasmo.” E nei Penstert (III°, 164-5): “I 
trionfi presso i romani erano vere feste nazionali....., un premio che la 
nazione libera e padrona concedeva spontaneamente a un suo suddito; 
e quindi I’ effetto di queste feste era quello dei grandi che eccitano alla 
emulazione ed animano col desiderio e la speranza di conseguirli..... 
Simili considerazioni si possono fare intorno ai giochi atletici dei greci 
e agli onori che si rendevano ai vincitori, ancorche viventi. Di tali feste 
nazionali e patriottiche il mondo civile non ne vede pil veruna, di 
nessunissimo genere.....’ (Oh! Come oggi il Leopardi redivivo ve- 
drebbe cambiata la situazione, anche per questo riguardo, in cosi acceso 
fervore di atletiche gare! ). 

Con tale predisposizione spirituale, la Musa del Leopardi, preso lo 
spunto, come in altre liriche, da un fatto contingente, era naturale che, 
dimenticato ben presto il soggetto occasionale, ne traesse partito per 
sollevarsi a considerazioni d’ altissimo valore patriottico ed etico. Come 
infatti nella canzone gemella le nozze della sorella sono |’ occasione e 
il pretesto del canto, cosi in questa il vincitore del pallone gli offre 
motivo per tuffarsi con |’ accesa fantasia nel mondo classico e per 
rievocare Maratona e i giochi olimpici. Gli applausi del pubblico, egli 
dice al ‘“‘bennato garzone,” ti spingano a cercar la gloria rinnovando 
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gli antichi esempi di forza per cui i Greci, educati nelle palestre e nei 
giochi nazionali, seppero vincere gli invasori della loro terra. 

E vero che tra le due parti di questa canzone c’é contradizione 
evidente; infatti, dopo avere con efficace slancio lirico idealizzato nel 
vincitore al pallone il tipo di quella forte generazione ch’ egli aveva 
sognato, s’ affretta ad aggiungere con freddo ragionamento: tu, o gar- 
zone, chiamerai vani i fantasmi e vana la gloria per la quale ti ho 
incitato a fatti illustri; ma pure la natura stessa cred pel nostro bene 
quei fantasmi; e dove essi furon distrutti, la vita si svolge vuota ed 
oscura, senza un alto fine da proporsi. E conclude dicendo: Se in tale 
stato di oblio dell’ antica grandezza tu non puoi giovare alla patria, 
cacciati per gioco nei pericoli, per provare almeno |’ emozione di tal 
gioco e sentire la vita. “Non si trova in tutta la poesia nostra—scrive 
il De Sanctis (Saggi critici, III°, p. 140 sgg.)—-una grandiloquenza 
pari a questa, che ti pone innanzi gagliardamente la grandezza della 
patria e il funebre rumore della caduta..... lo scetticismo non ha altra 
via aperta che questa, la via dell’ emozione, balenata innanzi a Leo- 
pardi tra reminiscenze classiche in una forma condensata ed energica.” 

Nonostante la cupa tristezza da cui € avvolta anche questa, come 
le altre liriche del Leopardi, tristezza che é particolarissima caratte- 
ristica del pessimismo leopardiano, la contenenza di essa non perde il 
suo alto valore etico, pur con le oscillazioni o anche contradizioni del 
pensiero che non sono infrequenti nella lirica del Recanatese. 

Fa meraviglia dunque che alcuni critici e commentatori del Leo- 
pardi richiamino, con visibile compiacenza di eruditi, la canzone del 
Chiabrera nello studio di questa canzone leopardiana, come se quella 
costituisse un naturale precedente di questa. Eran troppe le differenze 
non solo dei tempi in cui vissero i due poeti, ma anche dell’ indole e 
dell’ ingegno loro; e si pud bene affermare che mentre il Savonese sciupO 
!’argomento non avendo saputo trarne alcun partito per sollevarsi a 
ben pil alte idealita che non fossero quelle d’ una servile e fiacca adu- 
lazione, il Recanatese, con la potenza dell’ ingegno e dell’ arte scultoria, 
trattando un argomento simile, seppe darci un carme in tutto degno dei 


classici modelli. 
GAETANO MORONCINI 








LEOPARDI AND EPICTETUS 


PICTETUS is far from being so unfortunate in his translators as 
the great majority of Classical Authors, whose works are ordinarily 
presented in so dull a dress that it is almost impossible to read them, 
as Leopardi once pertinently observed, in the preface to his own version 
of the moral essays of Isocrates. Or, as Joseph Sylvester once remarked 
of a luckless translator of Horace: “If he thought the original was like 
that, what can he have seen in it to make him think that it was worth 
translating ?”’ 

Now this good luck for Epictetus is due only in part to the fact 
that he has attracted the favorable attention of men of letters already 
distinguished in their own right, since there have been but two of that 
sort, if | mistake not, Politian and Leopardi. Perhaps something of the 
sincerity and intensity of the original may have carried over into several 
of his modern translators, who seem lifted, as it were, a little above 
themselves by the old schoolmaster’s sweep and vigor. But more of the 
relative success may be due, as Leopardi in the same context observes, 
to the comparative ease with which plain substance and _ historical 
record can be transferred from one language to another; since there is 
little enough in Epictetus of ineffable stylistic subtlety. This fact he 
recognized himself, and he had often heard that his literary manner left 
something to be desired (Discourses, 3,9, 14); but whether he avoided 
style by instinct, or simply lacked it, out of sheer incapacity, an idicm 
either sophisticated or précieux would have been singularly out of keep- 
ing with that concentration upon the ratio et res ipsa which charac- 
terizes his earnest moral exhortations. 

The version of Angelo Politian, many times reprinted,' and justly 
celebrated for its elegance, although prepared upon an unusually defec- 
tive Greek MS. (especially in chapters 64, 66, and 67, according to his 
enumeration), has been adequately, perhaps, evaluated by others. But 
the claim often made, that it is the earliest version of the Encheiridion, 
is wrong. To be sure it was completed a short while before August 1, 
1479,° although not published until 1497, but a much earlier version is 
still in existence, to which a word may here be devoted. 

In 1917 Remigio Sabbadini’ called attention to an unpublished MS. 
of Niccold Perotti (1430-1480) which contained a translation of the 
Encheiridion into Latin, along with some other introductory material, 
and a few indifferent verses. It was my own good fortune in 1927 to 





1 T have records of 32 reprints in my Contributions toward a Bibliography of 
Epictetus (Urbana, 1927), nos. 621 ff., and there may well be a few more. 


2 Contributions, on no. 618. 
* Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 50 (1917), 52-4. 
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find in the Communal Library of San Daniele nel Friuli another, and 
that a far superior, MS. of the same work, and a text based upon the 
two MSS. has for some little time been ready for publication. Perotti’s 
Greek original was more nearly complete than the wretched MS. with 
which Politian had to struggle; but even then it was by no means free 
from errors, and only too often Perotti had to guess at the meaning in 
this imperfectly transmitted and frequently, despite the triple check 
afforded by the commentary of Simplicius and the two early Christian 
paraphrases, obscure text. The translation was certainly produced 
between 1452, when Perotti was designated a poeta laureatus by Fred- 
erick III, and 1455, when Pope Nicholas V, to whom the booklet ts 
dedicated, died. While not as exquisite a work of Latinity as that of 
the author’s younger contemporary, Politian, the version by Perotti is 
reasonably accurate, and certainly fluent and idiomatic enough to war- 
rant us in refusing to accept at face value the aspersions which Georg 
Voigt,‘ perhaps unduly influenced by the envious detractors of a man 
highly honored not only by Popes and Emperors, but especially by the 
great Bessarion himself, has cast upon his Latin style. 

The earliest German translation, the rugged but marrowy version 
of Dr. Jakob Schenck, has been published as an Appendix to my Con- 
tributions, etc., and little need be added here about it;* but the first 
printing of the oldest French translation deserves some comment. 

This is the work of Antoine Du Moulin, an associate of Rabelais 
at Lyon, whose work has been discussed at some length, although not 
with complete accuracy,” by M. Léontine Zanta, in his /a Traduction 


* Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Altertums (Berlin, 1881), 2, 137. 

° Except that I have found a second copy of this extremely rare booklet in the 
National Library at Vienna, and the title page of this copy, which has not been 
blurred, like that of the one in the British Museum, indicates that in the 7th line 
“frid” should be written, and in the 9th, “ins.” 

® Thus, on p. 66 M. Zanta calls the Commentary of Simplicius upon the 
Encheiridion the source of a short addition to the text of chapter 33 (Du Moulin; 
27 Schweighauser). But in this long and famous discourse by the late Platonist 
upon the nature of evil, no such sentences do actually appear, and indeed it would 
have been most surprising if the rather casual layman in such matters had read 
extensively in the gigantic commentary, although it was, as a matter of fact, 
available in the De Sabio edition of 1528 (no. 121 in my Contributions). Du 
Moulin is here merely expatiating in a quite obvious manner, and wholly on his 
own recognizance (as also occasionally elsewhere), upon a vivid metaphor which 
had struck his attention—Similarly, on p. 67, M. Zanta ascribes to a happy 
inspiration on the part of Du Moulin an addition to the text of chapter 67 
(Schweighauser 52), which, although lacking in the mutilated source of Politian, 
and hence in that scholar’s version, is a quite authentic passage, which was printed 
in the De Sabio Simplicius (1528), as well as in the special edition of the Enchei- 
ridion by Haloander (1529 = no. 249; or 1531 —no. 250), and the editio princeps 
by Trincavelli (1535 = no. 29), from some one of which three books (most likely 
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francaise du Manuel d’ Epictéte d’ André de Rivaudeau au XVI" siécle 
(Paris, 1914), 63-9. The words of Rabelais, in a notable passage 
(Pantagruel 2, 30, as in the ed. Lyon, 1542), “Je veiz Epictete vestu 
gualentement a la francgoyse,” have always produced some difficulty, 
since the earliest known French translation, that of Du Moulin, was 
known to scholars and bibliographers only in a text of 1544( no. 432), 
so that M. Zanta (p. 64) only cautiously conjectures this to be the 
work referred to.’ I was, therefore, unusually interested to discover in 
the Staatsbibliothek in Munich, some ten years ago, the only recorded 
copy of an edition from 1538, published anonymously, to be sure, but 
without doubt identical with Du Moulin’s work of 1544, except for 
occasional expected variations in spelling. This must be the book to 
which Rabelais referred; and the verve of that truly kindred spirit 
sparkles not merely on the title page’s energetic commendation: Le 
Manuel d’ Epictete. Qui est ung liure (Lecteur) non point de ceulx, 
desquelz tout le Bon est en la beaulté de leurs Tiltres, promettanz 
beaucoup plus que la matiere qu’ ilz traictent ne satisfaict: Mais te te 
puis bien asseurer que (si tu veulx en le lisant diligemment y entendre ) 
tu en emporteras plus de proffit, que te ne t? oseroys promettre, ny toy 
pourrois esperer; but in the playful excuse for having no preface: 
N’ attendz icy aultre prologue du translateur, ny Epistres Postlimi- 
naires, Nuncupatoires, Dedicatoires, Adulatoires, Ostentatoires, Garru- 
latoires, et Occupatoires, que le Tiltre du Liure. Truly an Epictetus 
vestu gualentement! 

But incomparably the most famous of all those who have translated 
Epictetus at all is Giacomo Leopardi, whose version was prepared in 
November—December, 1825* but published for the first time twenty 


the cheap little text of Haloander) it must derive. Since, therefore, Du Moulin was 
not merely translating a Latin translation, as M. Zanta (p. 69) avers, the latter’s 
excuse for passing him by and reproducing the less spirited and _ intrinsically 
interesting work of Rivaudeau, is scarcely valid—An additional reason for sus- 
pecting that Schweighauser’s text was not the one translated is the fact that at 20, 
4 Leopardi reads “Socrates,” while Schweighauser has “Euphrates.” Without doubt 
the latter reading is correct, but although long since proposed (though not printed) 
by Wolf (on Discourses, 3, 15, 8), adopted by Upton, and printed by Schweig- 
hauser in his two editions, the great majority of the texts, which followed blindly 
Wolf’s printed edition, continued to read “Socrates.” Had Leopardi ever seen the 
correction he could not help but have accepted it, as have all competent scholars 
since Schweighauser’s day. 

“Compare also S. A. J. Hécart, Notice sur les traductions frangaises du 
Manuel d’ Epictéte, Valenciennes, 1826, who is quite at a loss. 

8 R. Bacchelli and G. Scarpa: Leopardi: Operette (Milano, 1935), 1264. The 
principal datum is a letter of Leopardi to Stella, dated “Bologna 9 Decembre 
1825,” with the words “Oggi ho terminato la traduzione del Manuale di Epit- 
teto .. .” (no. 28 in C. Antona-Traversi: Lettere inedite di G. Leopardi {1888} 
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years later.” It was to have formed part of a collection of Moralist: 
Greci, but that work was never completed, largely because of the insist- 
ence of friends upon the relatively greater importance of a commentary 
on the lyrics of Petrarch (Epistolario, no. 235). Nothing seems to 
be known about the text which Leopardi used,'" but we learn from the 
same letter that he undertook the work with the greatest enthusiasm, 
as might have been inferred, in any event, from the exquisite elabora- 
tion and loving care which has been bestowed upon the little essay: and 
we note the just judgment that Epictetus had been sadly mishandled 
(strapazzatissimo dal Pagnini), apropos of a popular version which had 
been produced a generation earlier,'' but of which a new edition had 
appeared in this very same year.'* 

Regarding the character of the translation as such, it should be 
observed that it is most faithful and exact in the reproduction of the 


131). He was in the midst of his task on Nov. 27 (£pistolario, no. 235), but the 
date of beginning the work seems not to be recorded. 

* By A. Ranieri: Opere d? Giacomo Leopardi (Firenze, 1845), 2, 2190-48. That 
described by G. Calogero: J] Manuale di Epitteto nella versione di Giacomo Leo 
pardi (Firenze, [1933|]) Avv. Bibl., as the prima edizione, is obviously only the 
second. It is by the same editor and publisher, but appeared in 1856, and the 
translation may be found on pages 217-42 of the second volume. My colleague, 
B. E. Perry, who examined for me the resources of the National Library at Flor- 
ence, and I have records of some 18 editions, or reprints, and there may exist a 
few more. 

'© The practice of printing it in 53 chapters (as is done by A. Donati in 1932, 
and G. Calogero in 1933) would suggest that the original text was that of J 
Schweighauser (either 1708 or 1800), since he seems to have been the first to 
employ that particular number, all previous editors having divided the text into 
sections ranging from 34 to 83 in number; but Leopardi actually divided his ver 
sion into 81 (unnumbered) paragraphs. Now 79 was the number in the most 
popular of all editions, that of H. Wolf (1560-3 = Contributions, nos. 35 and 
322), but the actual Greek text from which the translation was prepared may 
very well have been the beautiful Bodoni printing (Parma, 1793) in both 4° and 
8° (Ibid., nos. 214 and 215), with which occasionally the translation by Pagnini 
(here going under his pseudonym Eritisco Pilnejo) was bound; for this Greek text 
was intended to have 79 chapters, although by a partially corrected error in print. 
ing the number is actually 78, and the Italian translation has 79 chapters. It is 
worth noting that Leopardi’s division into paragraphs is exactly the same as that 
of Wolf, except in two places; first, where he divides Wolf's section 13; and sec- 
ond, where he separates Wolf’s section 34 into 35 and 36, and adds the last two 
sentences of it to 37, the bulk of which constitutes 35 in Wolf. And it is especially 
interesting to observe that Leopardi’s division in these two passages is almost 
certainly correct, since it is that which Schweighauser and all modern editors 
adopt, even though in general they recognize a much smaller number of sections 
than did Wolf—another slight but significant indication of the extraordinary 
philological acumen of the young scholar-poet. 

11In my Contributions, nos. 589 ff. 

12 Tbhid., no. 594. 
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essential meaning,'* while exhibiting a masterly adaptation to idiom, 
that adds or omits inconsequentials, as the genius of the new medium 
requires. Thus, in the very first sentence, the bald “Some things are 
under our control, while other things are not under our control” appears 
in the far more appropriate form Le cose sono di due maniere; alcune 
in poter nostro, altre no, a version which illustrates, incidentally, the 
power of occasional condensation, for the twelve words of the original 
are reproduced in exactly the same number, and with greater effective- 
ness; while for the most part, as quite naturally in a more analytic 
language, the Italian requires many more words than the Greek, al- 
though passages like 4 (the last sentence) where eighteen words have 
been used to reproduce eight, are perhaps not quite typical. Charac- 
teristic also of Giacomo’s attentive scholarship is the way in which he 
quite correctly shifts the order cf two clauses, towards the end of 1, 3, 
against the authority of the MSS., and practically all the editors, 
indeed, but with the convincing evidence of the paraphrase of St. Nilus 
(about which he probably knew nothing) and the plain sense of the 
context, to support the correction. 

There is also a beautiful variation in phrasing, so that the monot- 
onous “remember” of the exhortations is translated for the first seven 
times it occurs with ricérdati, sappi, sovvengati, abbi cura di ricordare, 
tieni a mente, and then sovvengati again, and once more ricoérdati, and 
always with what seems just the right tone for the context. And of 
course the elegance of the diction and the grace and rhythm of the 
sentence structure are beyond all praise. 

What was it, one may well ask, which brought the Encheiridion of 
Epictetus to the attention of the young poet, and inspired him with 
enthusiasm even as he labored at the seldom inspiriting task of trans- 
lation? For at first blush there would seem to be few contrasts among 
men more vivid than that between a nobleman who could trace his 
Nordic lineage (whence his blue eyes) back with certainty for seventeen 
generations, and with plausibility for another two-and-a-half, to the 
century of Charlemagne—and the Phrygian slave in a far country, 
who never even mentions a father or mother, and was wholly without 
family status of any kind, except that in his old age he took a wife to 
help him bring up a little child whose parents were about to expose it 

'S T have noted but one slight error, 7.e., at 12, 2, where “hear” is given instead 
of “hearken.” In strictness, also, I should have to object that the regular use of 
disposizione deil’animo hardly expresses the attitude of deliberate moral choice 
which is characteristic of prohaeresis—ain 13 a not vitally important clause of four 
words has been omitted, no doubt by oversight—Once the variation in phrasing 
has been so extreme (the first sentence of 9) that at first glance the words seem 
to be a mistranslation, whereas they actually give the correct sense of the passage. 
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(imagine Leopardi with such a wife and such a child!); between a 
philologist and poet, a wonder-worker with human speech, whose lyrics 
at their best are sheer miracles of language—and a dour and forthright 
talker, who never wrote for publication, despised literary skill, sneered 
at meticulous scholarship and insisted always upon action and not fine 
words; an aesthete who exemplified Oscar Wilde’s dictum that “In order 
to be an artist it is first necessary to ruin one’s health,” who perished 
in a kind of tragic struggle to restore loveliness to a world which was 
suffering from excess of knowledge, for, in utter alienation from Greek 
feeling, Leopardi saw no beauty in truth—and an intransigent, logistical! 
moralist who so blasphemed mere beauty as to call the Acropolis and 
the Phidian marbles but “little bits of stone and a pretty rock” (Dzs- 
courses, 2, 16, 33); a valetudinarian who wrote endlessly in harrowing 
language of his own physical disorders, sat and stared for hours at the 
chilbiains on his feet, and interpreted the very universe exclusively in 
terms of his own sufiering—and a rugged spirit that lived coarsely and 
lay hard, while envisaging the world as the incorporation of beneficent 
intelligence and an austere morality; one whose attitude was an affetto 
...acerbo e sconsolato towards a nature in which man was the victim 
of fortune, where esser bcato / Nega ai mortali e nega a’ morti il fato, 
for whose philosophy Christianity simply did not exist, and who could 
pen even a blasphemous Hymn to Ahriman—and an ardent teacher of 
the young, whose Weltanschauung was far more a religion than a phi- 
losophy, who flouted fortune, and whose chief task, as “ a lame old man, 
was to be singing hymns of praise to God” (Discourses, 1, 16, 15 ff.). 

But enough of these and similar inconcinnities, the list of which 
might easily be expanded. The resemblances between two truly noble 
natures are far more in point. For the young poet sincerely admired 
the practical sagacity and moral steadfastness of the old school teacher. 
He had, indeed, at one time considered the possibility of calling Epitteto 
a mio modo the brochure which later bore the simple title Pensieri."* 

To begin with an external: Each accepted without serious question 
the current patterns of state and society, for neither saw substantial 
hope for human improvement in scientific knowledge, in any multipli- 
cation of consumers’ goods, in political action, or even in social reform. 
A man’s happiness, or misery, was internal, an affair of his own emo- 
tions, his critical intelligence, and his power of will. This is funda- 
mental humanistic individualism. 

Both were men of virginal purity; whatever the physical or tem- 
peramental cause may have been, neither women nor strong drink 
might swerve them from their purposes. They instinctively avoided 











14 Scritti vari, 396. 
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extravagance and exaggeration. The impulse toward measure and 
sobriety, the chaste and the lucid, were essential traits of their aesthetic 
instincts, which distinguished the one from his contemporary swash- 
buckling romanticists, the other from the ornate frothiness of the cul- 
tural or philosophical logothetes of his day. Each was a moral solipsist. 
living, in the great decisions which count, for himself alone, and for 
others only as the outward expression of his own spontaneous impulses. 
And both have given classic expression to the idea: “Such is the nature 
of the animal man: Everything that he does is for himself” (Drs- 
courses, 1, 19, 11). L’amor di Dio, nello stato che il cristianesim« 
chiama di assoluta perfezione, non € né puo essere che un amor di si 
stesso applicato al solo ben proprio e non a quello det suot simil: 
(Zibaldone, 1882). 

They were peers in sincerity, and in that simplicity of heart which 
is the better part of greatness. There is nothing whimsical, histrionic. 
or calculated about their responses. Few mature men have, with devel- 
oped character, and matured intelligence, so successfully kept the heart 
of a child. 

It was, no doubt, this naturalness and Selbstverstandlichkett of their 
inner life which gave these men that extraordinary power of will, and 
moral courage, which still breathes from their written pages like a dry 
and cool, but bracing, wind amid the fogs and half-lights of our beset- 
ting irresolutions. They were not always right, indeed, but their trum- 
pet seldom gave an uncertain sound, and the acknowledgment of mora! 
defeat was not within the range of their anticipations. Masterful at al! 
times with themselves, it was impossible that they should not also, upor 
occasion, have been imperious with others. Surely no other long-suc- 
cessful teacher ever unloaded a more drastic vocabulary of censure 
upon his pupils than did “that marvelous old man,” as even the flippant 
Lucian called him, and this not merely upon those who were positively 
guilty of some gross breach of taste or conduct, but even upon the 
luckless fellow, who to our modern sentimentalities seems almost to 
deserve our sympathy, but is roughly handled by the great teacher, 
who alone among the ranks of pedagogues, as far as my knowledge 
reaches, had the appropriate respect for what is, after all, a truly 
masterful and regal calling. “Some one said to him: ‘I have come often 
to you and you have never given me an answer. I beg you to say 
something to me.’ ‘What, then, shall I talk to you about? Tell me. 
What are you capable of hearing about? Shall I use a demonstration 
for you? How can I? Do you really understand what a proof is? 
Show me, then, what I shall accomplish by a discussion with you. 
Arouse in me an eagerness for it. When the would-be hearer is like 
a stone, or grass, how can he arouse desire in the heart of a man? Who 
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is not tempted by attractive and wide-awake children to join their play, 
and crawl on all fours with them, and talk baby talk with them? But 
who is eager to play with an ass, or to join in its braying? For however 
small it may be, it is still nothing but an ass’”’ (Discourses, 2, 24 con- 
densed). And scarcely less drastic are the remarks which Epictetus 
began to make to his pupils, when a distinguished scholar, who had 
once been caught in adultery, dropped into his class room (2, 6); or 
the plain language addressed to a high Roman official: ““You know 
neither what God is, nor what man is, nor good, nor evil. You do not 
understand your own self’; ending with the blunt comparison of him 
and his kind to mere cattle (2, 14). 

And Leopardi is similarly insistent and imperious, rigorous and 
unrelenting, from those days when his brother and sister called him 
Giacomino il prepotente,'® who wrote at twenty: Jo sono risolutissimo 
e quasi certo che non m’ inchinerod mai a persona del mondo, e che mia 
vita sara un continuo disprezzo di disprezzi, e derisione di derisioni,;'® 
and again Ha sentito qualche cosa questo mio cuore, per la quale mi par 
pure ch’ egli sia nobile, e mi parete pure una vil cosa voi altri uomini, 
ai quali se per aver gloria bisogna che m’ abbassi a domandarla, non 
la voglio..* 

And yet, for all their theoretical disdain, and the occasional out- 
bursts of indignation, no attentive reader can fail to see that the basic 
attitude of both was kindly. The pedagogue truly loved even common 
people, and, what is admittedly more difficult, the emotion did not fail 
him even when he was jostled in their crowds, for he paused once to 
put that naive, but to many pretensions, no doubt, disconcerting ques- 
tion: “What is pleasanter to a man who really loves his fellow-men 
than the sight of large numbers of them?” (Discourses, 4, 4, 27). 
Indeed, I rather fancy that what annoyed him most with his pupils 
was the sense of futility which they produced in him, when his zeal for 
their betterment seemed wholly thwarted by intellectual sloth and 
moral superficiality. And so, likewise, in the younger man there was 
no wanton malice, nor suspicion of Schadenfreude. Vossler is surely 
right in feeling that ““The will to be helpful, to enlighten, to cry ‘arouse’ 
to a slumbering age, in short the will to good, is obvious in so sincere 
a man as Leopardi” (/bid., 378).'* 

15 Karl Vossler: Leopardi (Miinchen, 1923), 15. 

16 Letter to Pietro Giordani, 2 March, 1818 (£pistolario, no. 36). 

17 To the same, 16 January, 1818 (ibid., no. 34). 

18 The enlarging interest in practical morality, which, as John Van Horne has 
pointed out (Humanistic Studies, University of Iowa, 1, 4, p. 28 f.), was charac- 


teristic of his later years, illustrates the point. It was surely not for his own fame, 
still less for his personal practice, that he wrote thus, but solely for the guidance 


of others. 
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And, finally, the total Lebensauffassung of the two men was essen- 
tially similar. They turned away from the world, its activities, and its 
values, and rationalized the aversion. It were almost superfluous to 
cite instances for the Stoic: nearly every page contains some denuncia- 
tion or ridicule of all that men ordinarily strive for. Tragedy is but the 
suffering of men who have set their hearts on things external (Dis- 
courses, 1, 4, 26). And it is noteworthy that Leopardi, in almost the 
only passage where he speaks seriously of Jesus at all, ascribes to him 
the first distinct impeachment of that personification of evil, which is 
called The World.'* Both made their peace with the inevitable by the 
process of “submitting and renouncing,” as the earlier of the two had 
once for all phrased it.*° Both saw little else in life but the maintenance 
of their own self-respect, and the practice of a set of manners which 
were devised to escape exaggeration of all kinds, to avoid all self-willed 
and determined efforts for anything whatsoever that you cannot achieve, 
in any event, by the sheer exercise of will power, and to enable men to 
live together with the least possible likelihood of getting on one another’s 
nerves. And it is at bottom Epictetus in tis aspect, which is, it must 
be granted, the predominant, although not altogether the only facet of 
his being, that must have drawn Leopardi to him at the outset. This 
is, indeed, not a sufficient program for a highly organized society of 
energetic men endowed with multifarious capacities, making towards 
an envisaged goal of general improvement. But then neither moralist 
believed in any such thing. They thought meanly, on the whole, of our 
human abilities, and regarded as preposterous any planned society 
which fixed its aim upon a common happiness. 

Now that this is a defeatist position seems not to have been clear to 
Epictetus, whose preoccupation with the successful achievement for 
himself of personal liberty (which remained, however, even at its very 
best, almost wholly negative) roused in his own mind something of 
the glow of a victorious struggle. But the undeluded Leopardi appre 
hended the truth here justly, and in a passage of extraordinary insight 
and power, in the introduction to his version of the Encheiridion, he 
has penetrated the self-deception of the ancient Stoics, and made the 
famous critique of Pascal, who had descanted in the conventional man- 
ner upon Stoic strength and heroism, appear superficial in comparison.” 
Says Leopardi: ‘The practical philosophy here taught is . . . better 

'* Pensieri, 84. 

*°In the celebrated word-play anechou and apechou (irg. 10), the vividness 
of which has been almost lost for us in the hackneyed “bear and forbear.” 

“1 The Entretien avec de Saci sur Epictéte et Montaigne, first edited in its 
authentic form in M. Havet’s edition of the Pensées (Paris. 1852). For the liter- 
ature on this essay see my Contributions, no. 1068. 
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adapted to man, and specially to such persons as by nature or habit 
are not heroic, nor very strong, but tempered and endowed with medi- 
ocre strength, or are even weak. . . . The origin and reason of this 
philosophy, and particularly of that of Epictetus, does not at all consist, 
as is asserted, in the consideration of the force, but certainly of the 
weakness of man... . For that tranquility of mind . . . is nothing but 
what we call coldness of heart, carelessnesss, or, if you will, indiffer- 
ence... . It is the nature of great and strong spirits . . . to resist neces- 
sity, at least within themselves. . . . It is characteristic of spirits weak 
by nature ... to yield and conform themselves to fortune and fate. . . . 
And I, who after many struggles of the mind and many sufferings, 
reduced, as it were, in spite of myself, to practice habitually the said 
teaching, have gained from this practice and continue to gain incred- 
ible profit, wish and pray warmly for all those who shall read these 
pages, the faculty of putting it similarly into execution” (tr. by James 
Thompson ). 

All this is so preeminently true that it needs to be said only once 
for intelligent minds to accept it as an immediate conviction. The 
philosophy of life of these two great men, for all the elevation of their 
genius, is a denial of our vitality, a strategic retreat before the hour of 
combat. It may be the counsel of wisdom, but it is surely decadent: 
and if wisdom really so advises, then the entire human venture was 
never anything but vanity. 

And so in perfect self-consistency both men faced death as they 
had judged life. ‘““The door is open,” or the equivalent, the final re- 
course of natural, or self-sought death, recurs at intervals in the pages 
of Epictetus like a tolling bell. And beyond that? Nothing to fear, 
indeed. “He opens the door and says ‘Go.’ Where? To nothing you 
need fear, but back to that from which you came, to what is friendly 
and akin to you, the physical elements” (3, 13, 14). But at the same 


time there is nothing to hope for: 
Lieta no, ma _ sicura 
Dall’ antico dolor?* 


University of Illinois W. A. OLDFATHER 


22 Coro di morti nello studio di Federico Ruysch. 








DRAWN OR HURLED? 
(Inf. XTX, 73) 


OLARITY in the meaning of words or phrases, such as Latin altus, 
“high” or “deep,” o/im and the French adverbial phrase tout a 


Vheure, both of which look either backward or forward, English drop, 
which as a verb can mean either to “let fall’ or “(be let) fall,” arises 
from various causes; but, while in many instances polarity is doubtless 
primary and inherent, and dependent entirely upon the shifting mental 
“point of view” from which the concept is envisaged, there are other 
times when it is evidently a development resulting from associations 
with the history of human progress. An interesting example of the 
latter type would seem to be the Romance words which have perpetu- 
ated the root idea of the Latin trahere, to “draw.” Italian ¢trarre, as 
well as ¢tirare and French tirer and Spanish tirar," have the meanings 
both of “drawing” and of “hurling” or ‘‘shooting.” On a little reflec- 
tion, it seems almost self-evident that the second meaning developed 
out of the first through the use of the bow, the universal, and for many 
centuries practically the only, missile-propelling instrument: the weapon 
par excellence of long-distance offensive. From “drawing”’ the bow, the 
verb acquired in time its secondary sense of “shooting” or “hurling,” 
and its object could be the arrow, and still later even a stone, or a 
glance, and so on—as well as an arrow. 

Dante does not appear to have used ¢irare in the secondary meaning 
of “shoot” or “hurl”; but of trarre, which occurs some six score times 
in his works, there are a few cases where this meaning seems not only 
possibly but very probably, or surely, the one intended. /nf. XXXI, 
83, has the phrase “al trary d’un balestro,” ‘at a crossbow’s shot’; 
Purg. III, 69, the clause “quanto un buon gittator trarria con mano,” 
“as far as a good thrower would hurl {a stone] with his hand.” In 
Purg. XX XI, 116 f., the Four Nymphs characterize Beatrice’s eyes to 
Dante as “the emeralds whence Love of old trasse his armi’’—which 
many expositors understand to mean “shot his weapons’’: i.e., arrows. 
Rime, LXX, 11, “ogni suo atto mi ¢rae a ferire,’’ seems to mean: “her 
every act shoots to wound me.” Again: in the circle of the gluttonous, 
in Purgatory, Dante says that the shades, who had discovered he was 
of the living, “through the pits of their eyes traean wonderment at me.’” 





‘These three come from a tirare found in late Latin, but whose origin is 
obscure; though the root is the same, and one widespread in Indo-European: of 
this Lat. tirare Meyer-Liibke, Rom. etym. Worterb., says: ““Woher?” 

* Purg. XXIV, 5 f.: “per le fosse delli occhi ammirazione / traean di me, di 
mio vivere accorte.” 
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Here the commentators are divided, or vague; a few’ boldly explain: 
“were shooting.”” And for Par. V, 124 f., where Dante says to a soul 
in Mercury, “I well see how you nest in your own light, and that you 
traggi it from” (or: “with’’) “your eyes,’ there is a fair consensus 
that the meaning is that the light is poured or casi forth from the eyes.° 
The passage which I had particularly in mind, in opening this dis- 
cussion, is that in Jnf. XIX, 73 f., where the shade of Pope Nicholas 
III, protruding with writhing feet from the hole in the rock where he 
is being punished, says to Dante: “Beneath my head are the others 
tratti who were my predecessors in simony.”” The expositors are 
divided among several interpretations, all of them possible; and the 
question is as to whether we have any evidence which makes any one 
of them seem probably that intended by the writer. A few take ¢ratti 
here to mean “‘stretched’’;* and while this makes fairly good sense, 
besides fitting rather well with the adjective ‘“‘prafti,” “flat,” in vs. 75,” 
we find no other cases of Dante’s using ¢rarre in just this meaning; 
and therefore shall be justified in discarding it if a more convincing 
solution is found. The great majority see in the verb-phrase ‘‘son 
tratti” an example of that Latinizing construction, so very common in 
Dante—and elsewhere in early Italian—which makes it the equivalent 
of the modern “sono stati tratti’” (Latin tracti sunt); and understand 
the meaning to be “have been drawn.” It is of course possible to 
think of the souls of the damned as being “drawn” by Hell, when they 
leave their lifeless bodies; but I believe that I am right in chiming in 
with the voice of protest which is raised here and there;'* and in advo- 
cating rather confidently the interpretation: ‘‘have been hurled.” Be- 
sides the fitness of that meaning in this context, and the apparently 








3 E.g. Pietrobono: “saettavano.”’ 

*“To veggio ben si come tu t’ annidi / nel proprio lume, e che delli occhi 
il traggi.” 

° E.g. Tommaseo, quoted by Scartazzini-Vandelli: “fai quasi sgorgare dagli 


occhi”; Casini-S. A. Barbi: “ .. . lo effondi per gli occhi”; Mestica: “ . . . viene 
dagli occhi tuoi’; Scarano: “tu lo irraggi da’ tuoi occhi” (though for Pure 
XXIV, 6, he says: “La maraviglia moveva da me ai loro occhi .. . ”!); Torraca: 
“Cosi... certe statue di fontane si ammantano dell’ acqua, che zampilla dalla loro 
bocca”; Fornaciari: “lo fai uscire”; and, apparently, Passerini: “ . . . gli occhi 


che, quando tu ridi, sfavillano.” 
® “Ti sotto al capo mio son li altri tratti / che precedetter me simoneggiando.” 


* E.g., Norton. 

* “per le fessure della pietra piatti.” 

® Among the recent commentators: Passerini, V. Rossi, S. A. Barbi, Pietrobono, 
Steiner, Scarano, Del Lungo. 

10 E.g., Scartazzini: “Non furono tirati, ma spinti git dai loro successori.”— 
Mestica is ambiguous: “tratti o spinti giu.”’ 
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unescapable fact that Dante uses trarre elsewhere in that sense, there 
are the foilowing items of general and specific confirmation: 

(1) We are told in /nf. V, 15, that upon their arrival before Minos, 
the Judge at Hell’s entrance, all the souls “speak and hear [their sen- 
tence}, and then are volte downward”; which pictures the direction of 
the impulsion, as from above downward—even though the verb be 
given merely its normal mild meaning of “turn.’’"! 

(2) A specific parallel, which not only presents the direction and 
the vigor of the impulsion, but gives it in a figure belonging to the 
group of ideas from which we believe the verb trarre (as later also 
tirare) to have developed its secondary meaning, “shoot,” or “hurl’’— 
that is, in the figure of the bow or crossbow—occurs in the statement 
of how the souls of the Suicides are projected at random to whatever 
spot it is their destiny to land. One of those unfortunates, Pier delle 
Vigne, with his voice wheezing out through the wounds of his shattered 
thornbush, explains it to Dante thus: ‘“‘When the savage soul leaves the 
body whence by its own act it has plucked itself, Minos sends it to the 
seventh gulf. It falls into the wood, and no place is chosen for it, but 
there where fortune shoots it (la balestra), there it germinates, like a 
grain of spelt.” '* 

(3) Finally: referring to the same succession of popes—Nicholas 
III, Boniface VIII, Clement V—in Par. XXX, 146-148, Beatrice 
tells Dante that Clement ‘‘will be thrust down (detruso) there where 
Simon Magus is through his desert, and will make him of Anagni go 
farther down in.” '* Detrudere, used by Dante here with a quasi- 
Italian ending, and once elsewhere—Fpist. I], 8 ''—is a pure Latin 
verb, which means always “thrust, hurl, strike, down,” and the like: 
never “pull,” “draw.” etc.: and is from the same root as trudis, a 
pointed ‘‘pike-pole.”’ 

The translation of ¢tratti, in our passage, as “hurled”? would there- 
fore seem to be not only justified, but strongly recommended. 
University of Southern California H. D. AustTIn 


'' The whole context. however. suggests a much stronger sense (Norton 
translates ‘“whirled”’!); and even that volte here is “syncopated” from the pple. 
voltate, of which it seems to have the vigorous connotations: cf. voltare in Inf. 
V, 33; VII. 27 and 29; Purg. V. 128; XXII, 42. 

'2 Inf. XIII, 94-99: “Quando si parte l’anima feroce / dal corpo ond’ ella 
stessa s’ é disvelta. / Minds la manda alla settima foce. / Cade in la selva. e non 
l’ @ parte scelta; ma la dove fortuna la balestra, / quivi germoglia come gran 
di spelta.” 

ise _..el sark detruso la dove Simon mago ¢ per suo merto, e 
fara quel d’ Alagna intrar pil giuso.” 

't“Hec etenim [inopina paupertas quam fecit exilium|, velut effera persecutrix. 
equis armisque vacantem iam sue captivitatis me detrusit in antrum, et nitentem 
cunctis exsurgere viribus, hucusque prevalens. impia retinere molitur.” 

















REDUPLICATION OF CONSONANTS IN ITALIAN 
PRONUNCIATION 


HE Italian language presents in its double consonants a problem 

in pronunciation conspicuously absent from that of other Romance 
tongues, where the reduplication of a consonant does not indicate in- 
crease in length. In Italian, however, double consonants demand par- 
ticular attention, whether the lengthening be indicated by the spelling 
as in bello or daccapo, or merely understood as in da c:asa. 

The causes and history of this phenomenon which lie back beyond 
Italian, and beyond Latin, must be left to the philologist.' As for the 
pronunciation of these double consonants, little has been written in 
English on the subject, and, probably because the question is so com- 
plex, most Italian grammars, whether American or foreign, either 
neglect the problem entirely or treat it quite summarily. Since this is 
the case, and since, nevertheless, the acquisition of a good Italian 
pronunciation requires that double consonants be properly pronounced, 
it has seemed worth while to discuss their importance, to describe their 
pronunciation phonetically, and finally to present the intricate question 
of initial reduplication as treated by the best known phoneticians. 

The Italian ear is very sensitive to the pronouncing of double con- 
sonants, and F. M. Josselyn, a pioneer in Italian phonetics, warns 
foreigners’ to observe the length of double consonants, especially as 
there are many homonyms whose only distinguishing feature is the 
length of the double consonant in the one case, the shortness of the 
single consonant in the other, as ca:sa and cassa. Not only must the 
speaker be careful to lengthen the consonant properly but he must also 
be careful to shorten the preceding vowel. Hence carelessness in this 
matter may cause the unwary foreigner to offend doubly the Tuscan 
ear.” 

Unfortunately, practice in the matter of reduplication of consonants 
varies greatly in Italy.*. The phenomenon does not appear in the speech 


' For a phonological discussion see C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, 
Cambridge, 1927, passim. 

* Etude sur la phonétique italienne, Paris, 1900, pp. 146-147. 

*In regard to the lengthening of consonants, note that m, m, and s, when 
followed by another consonant, and gli, gn, sci, s when in intervocalic position, 
have about the length of double consonants. 

‘For a study of length in Tuscan, Roman and Sicilian, see Clara Metz, Ein 
experimental-phonetischer Beitrag zur Untersuchung der italienischen Konso 
nantengemination, Doctoral Thesis, University of Bonn, Gluckstadt, J. J. Augustin, 
1914. For differing usage in initial reduplication see D’ Ovidio’s article in Grober’s 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 1, 2nd ed., p. 645; A. Camilli, “I rafforza- 
menti in italiano,” in Archiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literatu- 
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of the North Italian; it is much more marked in South Italy than in 
Tuscany; and it varies even among the Tuscans. The phoneticians 
accept as the standard in this as in most other matters of pronunciation 
the usage of Central Tuscany. 

Most grammars in their introductory chapters on pronunciation note 
that the double consonants should be prolonged and should not be 
pronounced as two separate sounds, the doubling being, in fact, merely 
a conventional sign of length. This is equally true of the pronunciation 
of the two t’s in the English expression ‘“‘set-to.” But in Italian the 
double consonants are pronounced with considerably more energy than 
in English. There is a strong impact between the tip of the tongue and 
the alveolar ridge or upper teeth in producing the sound represented 
by the ¢t of tutto; the lips close with unusual! energy in pronouncing 
the pp of cappa; the upper teeth press with sudden force upon the 
lower lip in making the vv of avvertire; the air is forced out with extra 
energy to give the ss of sasso, and so on. After the implosion there 
seems to be a slight relaxing and then a renewal of energy as the 
release is made. Naturally care must be taken to contrast the pro- 
nunciation of single with double consonants so that the habit of 
doubling on all occasions will not be formed. This can be avoided by 
respecting the greater length of the vowel before the single consonant 
and by making no move toward producing the consonantal sound until 
the vowel has had its full share of attention. True, as Clara Metz 
points out in the above-mentioned study, not only do occlusives and 
fricatives differ in length, but length varies in the same word according 
to whether the word is measured alone or in a sentence and also accord- 
ing to the mood in which the sentence is spoken, so that there can 
be no absolute standard of length. 

After training oneself to lengthen double consonants, the next step 
is to recognize initial reduplication. This phase of Italian pronunciation 
is quite apt to be overlooked altogether, especially as our current gram- 
mars give it very little consideration.? But Italian phoneticians insist 
on its importance. Camilli says that it is a marked trait of Italian 
pronunciation and that the doubling of a consonant in the wrong place 
is less offensive to the Italian ear than the failure to observe reduplica- 


ren, CXXXI, 1913, p. 170; and Meyer-Liibke. /talienische Grammatik, Leipzig, 
1890, pp. 106 ff. 

5 J. L. Russo (Elementary Italian Grammar, 1929) treats the matter very 
briefly and Grandgent (/talian Grammar, 1915) includes D’Ovidio’s list of redupli- 
cating words but gives little discussion. For phonetic transcriptions which will 
afford practice along this line see Panconcelli-Calzia, Jtaliano, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1911; A. Camilli, An Italian Phonetic Reader, University of London Press, 1921; 
O. Hecker, Jl piccolo Italiano, Freiburg, 1910; M. D. Busnelli, Guida per 
Vinsegnamento pratico della fonetica italiana, Perugia, 1931. 
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tion in the proper place." Panconcelli-Calzia urges not only foreigners, 
but non-Tuscans as well, to take particular note of this peculiarity: 

Un fenomeno sul quale non si potra mai richiamar abbastanza I’ attenzione 
della maggior parte degl’ Italiani non toscani e degli stranieri é il considdetto 
raddoppiamento, che consiste nell’ influenza della vocale finale sulla durata della 
consonante iniziale seguente (0p. cit., p. 22). 

Inasmuch as initial reduplication is rarely indicated in print save 
when a monosyllabic imperative is followed by an enclitic as in dimmiai, 
or two words frequently occurring together are written as one, as is 
sometimes the case with sissignore, davvero, and others, it is necessary 
to familiarize onself with that group of words which is likely to lengthen 
the consonant of the following word. 

Initial reduplication may be due to any one of several causes and 
it is sometimes difficult to determine which explanation best fits each 
case. It must first of all be remembered that an initial consonant is not 
isolated but is subject to the laws of stress, rhythm and assimilation 
which govern consonants within a word. When excited or when speak- 
ing for oratorical effect, the Italian is apt to lengthen an initial conso- 
nant as V:ile! D:io! That doubling in Latin was due to the initial 
stress accent of preliterary Latin is noted by Niedermann.’ Tuscan 
rhythm, which, as Meyer-Libke notes (op. cit., p. 105), prefers an 
alternation of long and short syllables, requires doubling after an oxy- 
tone since an oxytone is by nature short. Thus we have ando v-ia but 
anda’ via, the final vowel in the latter case being long. Similarly the 
exclamatory o0/ being naturally long will not require doubling unless 
the speaker happens to shorten it, in which case the following initial 
consonant will be lengthened by compensation. Assimilation explains 
the reduplication that follows many monosyllables such as e (et), 
a (ad), which in Latin terminated in consonants which were easily 
assimilated to the following consonants. D’Ovidio* cites as proof of 
this the presence in early Italian manuscripts of such forms as afte, 
showing how assimilation no longer present in writing accounts never- 
theless for the present-day pronunciation. 

It must always be remembered that initial reduplication caused by 
the influence of one word on another is contingent upon the close rela- 
tionship existing between these words. The doubling can be destroyed 
by a pause,” a marked change of pitch, even ellipsis or inversion 
~ 6“Ancora dei rafforzamenti iniziali in italiano,” Le Maitre phonétique, May- 


June, 1911, p. 73. 

? Outlines of Latin Phonetics, London, 1910, pp. 59-60. See also A. J. Carnoy, 
“The Reduplication of Consonants in Vulgar Latin,” Mod. Phil., XV, 1509 ff 

8 Op. cit., p. 645. 

® As a mark of punctuation in Italian does not necessarily indicate a pause, 
it may have no effect upon doubling. 
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(where, very probably, a change of pitch occurs) ,’® and by the length- 
ening of the final vowel of the influencing word. To these exceptions 
must be added that doubling does not occur where the initial letter is 
5 impure, that is, s followed by another consonant.'’ This does not apply 
to sci and sce which are naturally long in intervocalic position. 

Bearing in mind these restrictions, we can now turn to an examina- 
tion of the words after which initial reduplication is to be expected. 
These words fall into three general groups: all polysyllabic oxytones, 
a few paroxytones, and about fifty monosyllables. The first group does 
not include words which have a stress on a final weak vowel as a result 
of the dropping of 7 in such endings as -a/, -e1, -ii, -ot, -ui. These reduced 
diphthongs, ‘‘plurisillabe troncate’” as Camilli calls them, are written 
with the apostrophe as anda’ (andat) and are not to be confused with 
such “plurisillabe tronche” as andé. Though Gesu causes reduplication 
regularly, it fails to do so in the expression Gesu Cristo, where the stress 
has been placed on the first syllable under the influence of the ecclesi- 
astical Latin Jésus Christus.” 

The paroxytones usually listed are qualche, contra, sopra, intra, 
infra, come, dove. To these Camilli adds siccome, ove, sovra.'* Note 
that contro, the successor of contra in modern Italian, never causes 
lengthening. Used as prefixes, contra fails to cause doubling in con- 


1° The examples cited by Hecker, op. cit., p. 10 are: “le botteghe chi |: e 
tiene aperte la domenica, e chi chiuse”’; “cento altri che / troppo lungo 
sarebbero a ricordarsi.” 

‘Camilli (“I rafforzamenti in italiano,” .1.V.S., CXXXI, p.170) explains 
this as due to the fact that s impure is really pronounced with the preceding vowel 
citing as proof that vowels are short before s impure and that such words as testa 
and tosto fail to develop ie or uo, indicating that e¢ and o were not in open 
syllables. I do not see, however, why this should necessarily shorten the s. 

G. Malagoli (Ortoepia e ortografia italiana moderna, 2nd. ed., Milan, 1912. 
p. 7) gives a more likely explanation, saying that the consonant following the s 
absorbs so much of its articulation that it is difficult to detect the reduplication 
of the s. This is probably the explanation of the fact noted by Niedermann 
(op. cit., pp. 61-62) that Latin tended to simplify ss before a consonant as 
adspiro -atspiro -*asspiro and finally aspiro. Likewise in Italian a consonant drops 
before an s impure without apparently having had any lengthening effect on the s, 
as, for instance, ispirare (inspirare) or scespiriano: in which the velar is spurlos 
versenkt. If this is not due to the weakened articulation of s as Malagoli thinks. 
perhaps (and I merely raise the question) it can be explained by what Professor 
Grandgent calls “the almost syllabic utterance of s plus consonant” (From Latin 
to Italian, sec. 39) which resulted in the development of an 7 as in iscuola, 
istrada. This i was absorbed by a preceding vowel, but its previous presence may 
have had something to do with the inability of words usually causing reduplica- 
tion to have any effect on words whose initial consonant is an s impure. 

12 Malagoli, op. cit., p. 150. 

'3 For an etymological explanation of the reduplicative force of these words, 
see Malagoli, op cit., p. 154, note. 
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tradire; infra in inframettere; intra, altogether; but sopra‘* and sovra 
cause doubling regularly. The apparent reduplication after altre in 
altrettanto and other similar words is caused by an intervening et. An 
incorrect vieppin is occasionally found for viepiu. 

Certain paroxytones present curious cases of doubling. There is no 
very satisfactory explanation for the lengthening of d in Dio, Dea, and 
their plurals in intervocalic position. This peculiarity, however, would 
explain the dd in Vivaddio! The lengthened s in Spirito S:anto is 
probably due to the juxtaposed s’s in Sfiritus Sanctus; and that in 
Ognissanti to the s’s in Omnes Sancti. Malagoli explains Ave M:aria 
(usually written avemmaria) either as the result of doubling under 
secondary stress, or as due to a popular mispronunciation of ave as avé 
or av’e. To these cases may be added the popular Tuscan pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin Te Deum as Teddeum. It is difficult to say what 
role religious unction may play in these reduplications. 

Reduplication of the initial consonants after monosyllables is a 
vexed question owing partly to the fact that, when spoken with unusual 
stress, any monosyllable, even the unemphatic pronouns, may acquire 
reinforcing power: and partly to the difficulty of determining when 
apocopation, so frequent in Italian, has resulted in forming a strong 
monosyllable in which the apocopation has ceased to be felt or a weak 
one in which the unaccented syllable continues to impede reduplication. 
As a matter of fact, there is much fluctuation and it is impossible to 
differentiate accurately between the groups. The strong monosy!lables 
are usually indicated by an accent, the weak by an apostrophe. Again, 
as in the case of polysyllabic oxytones, one must not lengthen the initial 
consonant after such reduced diphthongs as mie’ for miei. The lists of 
strong and weak monosyllables given by Camilli in his article on re- 
duplication published in le Maitre phonétique in 1909 and that in the 
Archiv fir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Literaturen in 1913 
differ somewhat. His original list of strong monosyllables resulting from 
apocopation is as follows: ‘‘di(e), dié(de), fé(ce), fra(te), gili(so), 
pié(de), pro(de), pud(te), su(so).” 

To this he later adds ca(sa), gru(e),mo(do),and withdraws pro( de ). 
Petrocchi, who, by the way, is very inconsistent in the indicating of 
reduplication in both his Dizionario scolastico and his Dizionario uni- 
versale, notes md(dre) as a strong apocopated monosyllable. The weak 
monosyllables given by Camilli in the second of the two articles men- 
tioned above are: ‘“‘be-ne(ebbene), bo-ve, buo-ve, co-me, de-e(esclama- 


14 Petrocchi (Dizionario universale) notes that sopra does not cause redupli- 
cation when meaning di sopra. For instance there is no doubling in sopranominato 
meaning “mentioned above” but we have soprannominato, “nicknamed.” I have 
not found this distinction mentioned elsewhere. 
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zione), fi-glio, gua-ta, ma-li, me-glio, mi-ra, mo-stra, po-co, pre-te, 
te-ni(tieni), to-gli, u-bi(ove), ve-di, vo-glio.”’ 

Leaving now the strong monosyllables formed by apocopation, we 
come to the remaining strong monosyllables which, for convenience 
sake, will be divided according to the parts of speech they represent. 
Monosyllabic verb forms requiring reduplication are: (andare) vo, va, 
va'® (avere) ho, ha; (dare) do, da, da; (dire) di’; (essere) é, fu; 
(fare) fo, fa, fa; (sapere) so, sa; (Stare) sto, sta, sta. 

The monosyllabic pronominal forms which require doubling are the 
conjunctive tu and the disjunctive me, te, sc. The latter are not to be 
confused with the unemphatic pronominal! forms me, te, se used in com- 
bination with Jo, la, li, le, and ne. In me lo we have an example of the 
simplification of an original double /.'° Any personal pronoun, how- 
ever, as well as any article, if used as a substantive has a reinforcing 
value, as: J] “mi” s:i scrive cosi. The interrogative and relative pro- 
nouns chi, che, and cid cause lengthening but not the expression cioé 
after which there is almost sure to be a pause due to a succeeding 
enumeration or explanation. Camilli notes that the abbreviated forms 
of questa (sta) and questo (’ste) are not to be included in this group. 

The monosyllabic adverbs to be noted, exclusive of su and giz already 
included among strong apocopated forms, are che, gid, li, la, pi, qua, 
qui, si (for cosi) and si (“yes”). They are important because of their 
frequent occurrence in many familiar phrases: li p:er li, su p:er giit, 
and others. Hecker’’ makes a distinction between pi, the comparative, 
after which one hears reduplication, and pi#, meaning “no longer,” 
which, he is inclined to think, does not exact it. Camilli, in discussing 
this observation made by Hecker, says that he is right and that in the 
sentence Nor é pi bella come prima the 6b of bella is not doubled 
because between piv and bella there is a descending interval of a fifth.’* 
Be this as it may, neither Camilli nor Panconcelli-Calzia seems to feel 


15 Confusion has been wrought in the case of monosyllabic imperatives by the 
introduction into Tuscany of late imperative forms drawn from the second person 
singular indicative and written va’, fa’, sta’, da’ and di’. These forms do not 
require doubling. The original imperative, however, continued to be used with 
enclitics as vattene. Petrocchi in the Dizionario universale under fare says that 
these late forms require doubling only when an enclitic is present, thus somewhat 
misstating the case. Further confusion is occasioned by the custom of writing the 
regular imperative di as di’ thus making it impossible to distinguish in writing 
between di (dic) and di’ (dici). D’ Ovidio in his list of strong monosyllables in 
which he is careful to distinguish between fa, sta, va and fa’, sta’, va’, includes di’ 
among the strong. 

‘6 Grandgent, From Latin to Tialian, sec. 109 

17 Op. cit., 9, note 1. 

18“Ancora dei rafforzamenti iniziali in italiano,” le Maitre phonétique, May, 


I9II, p. 73. 
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the distinction when they write phonetic script, for the former has non 
so:no pju mmi:ka uy fantfullo® and the latter writes né p:25:0 pju 
r:e’ sistere.*° 

Besides the preposition sv, four others, a, da, fra, and tra, cause 
reduplication. Authorities differ as to the reinforcing power of the prefix 
fra in framescolare and framezzare; tra reinforces only in trattenere 
and its derivatives. 

The conjunctions responsible for reduplication are che, ché, e, ma, 
né, 0, se. O is confusing because of its multifarious uses. When a 
correlative, or when introducing a question (in which case Petrocchi 
considers it a partial correlative), it requires reduplication. When, 
however, 0 is a vocative particle and usually when exclamatory, it does 
not. Compare, for instance, 0 5:2 0 n:o and o d:unque? with o signore 
and o bello!*' 

The nouns che (as in un che d:i vivido), chit, re, Po, té, the musical 
notations mi and ré and the numeral ¢re complete the list of monosyl- 
lables which under ordinary conditions cause lengthening in a succeed- 
ing consonant. 7re as a prefix in words which came early from the 
Latin such as trecento, tremila, tredicesimo and tredici has caused no 
reduplication. Tregenda (meaning a “crowd of devils’) is evidently 
from trecento. There is likewise no doubling in words of Latin deriva- 
tion such as trefoglio, tréfolo, tresette, tremeste, trereme. But we have 
treppiede, and today, beside the earlier tresetie, we find tressetti. 

It is evident from the attention given by Italian phoneticians and 
grammarians to the pronunciation of double consonants and to the 
intricate problems involved in initial reduplication that foreigners, wish- 
ing to pronounce Italian as accurately as possible, cannot afford to 
neglect this phase of its pronunciation. It is to be hoped that in the 
future further experimentation in phonetics laboratories will replace 
what is at present largely tradition and inaccurate observation with 
more precise and definite information. 

University of Chicago Hitpa L. NoRMAN 
19 An Italian Phonetic Reader, p. II. 

20 Op. cit., p. 59. 

21 The statements of phoneticians regarding 0 vary somewhat. D’ Ovidio and 
Petrocchi are both in accord with the statement given above. Panconcelli-Calzia 
does not discuss the o used to introduce a question, and, curiously enough, explains 
the fact that the exclamatory o does not require doubling on the ground that it 
is not stressed. The respective derivation of the two words, the first from aut, 
the second from o, would account for the relative effect of the two words, 
assimilation having been at work in the one case and not in the other. Camilli, 
however, (“I rafforzamenti in italiano,” A.N.S., CXXXI, p. 172) destroys this 
possible rule by observing that though ah! uh! o! do not require reduplication, still, 


if they happen to be shortened in speech, reinforcing of the following consonant 
will be heard. 











SOME RECENT ITALIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 


MERICANS who have visited Italy during the last dozen years 
cannot but be impressed by the activity of the government in the 
excavation and reconstruction of the remains of the past. Our own past 
has been so short and of such relative unimportance that it is difficult 
for us to understand why money, time, and effort should be spent in 
calling back to life the results of a culture which flourished two or three 
thousand years ago. The practical aspect of such activity, the part 
namely which it plays in the effort to provide employment for many 
workers who have been deprived of a livelihood by the depression, we 
can understand, but even this fails to explain to us the importance 
which ancient Italy, its spirit and ideals, has assumed in the Italy of 
today. Nor can the phenomenon be understood unless we bear in mind 
certain facts in the sad history of Italy. 

From the fall of the Roman Empire down to the middle of the last 
century there was no Italy in a political or national sense. Throughout 
this period the peninsula was an aggregate of warring cities and com- 
munes, which were for the most part under the control of foreign 
masters or of the Church. This condition on the one hand helped to 
make the Italian the most individualistic person in the world, with little 
check upon his actions except his personal desires, and on the other 
robbed him of his self-esteem, his self-discipline, his self-confidence. 
Hence it was that, when parliamentary government was established, 
this was hardly more than a dictatorship or despotism under parlia- 
mentary forms, a caricature, it has been called, of constitutional gov- 
ernment. After the World War this government seemed to be impotent 
in the face of the social unrest and the Fascist Revolution was the 
result. The first condition of stability was, it was clear, the restoration 
of respect for authority and for law, of self-discipline, of national unity. 
There had been one period in Italian history when there had been 
unity and discipline, when peace had been crowned with law and Rome 
had sat upon her hills as the mistress of the world. To restore this 
Rome, to make it the symbol of national unity, to call to life again the 
intellectual and spiritual forces which had made it possible, to remind 
Italians of today what Italians had been and had done in the past, 
became one of the chief purposes of the new régime. Hence in the new 
Rome old Rome has a prominent place. The most imposing monuments 
of the past are being uncovered and reconstructed and to them lead 
new avenues, beautified by trees and shrubs. At the head of one of 
these avenues, significantly named Via dell’ Impero, stand the statues 
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of Julius and Augustus Caesar and other Roman Emperors, reminding 
the people of the continuity of their history. Similar restoration of 
ancient monuments is going on all over Italy and every effort is made. 
by means of excursions, lectures, articles in newspapers and magazines, 
to make knowledge of them the common heritage from which inspira- 
tion for the present may be drawn. 

The published reports of all this archaeological activity make a 
library in themselves although, except as they are reflected in the 
guide-books of such sites as Pompeii, Herculaneum, Ostia, they may 
have little interest for the layman. Along with this actual recovery of 
ancient remains has gone the study of Italian ethnology and history 
and here too the contributions of Italian scholars have been outstand- 
ing. Those which I mention here, and the same statement applies to 
those in the field of literature cited below, are simply selections from 
a vast number of articles and books which seem to me, others will no 
doubt differ from my judgment, to be significant. 

Of the vexed question of the Etruscans, their origin, their relation 
to the other peoples of Italy, their contribution to the political and 
cultural development of Italy, diverse and in some respects contra- 
dictory solutions are offered in the books of L. Pareti, Le origini 
etrusche, Firenze, 1926; G. Devoto, Gli antichi Italici, Firenze, 1931: 
P. Ducati, Etruria antica, 2 vols., 2nd ed., Torino, 1932; B. Nogara, 
Gli etruschi e la loro civilta, Milano, 1933; for a fine treatment of 
Etruscan art. cf. Ducati, Storia dell’ arte etrusca, 2 vols., Firenze, 1927. 
Of general histories of Rome first place belongs to the authoritative 
Storia dei Romani, by G. De Sanctis, of which vol. IV, 1 appeared at 
Turin in 1923. Ettore Pais, whose major publications began with his 
Storia di Roma in 1893, continues his remarkable activity and new 
volumes as well as revisions of his earlier work appear with bewildering 
rapidity. I may note his Storta di Roma dalle origini all’ inizio delle 
guerre puniche, Storia di Roma durante le guerre puniche, 4 vols., 
Roma, 1926-7, Storia di Roma durante le grandi conquiste mediterra- 
nee and Storia interna di Roma e governo d’ Italia ¢ delle provincie 
dalle guerre puniche alla rivoluzione gracchiana, Torino, 1931, and the 
second edition of the Storia dell’ Italia antica e della Sicilia, Torino, 
1933, the introduction to which contains an interesting statement of 
Pais’ views concerning the function of an historian, the value of history, 
and the meaning of Rome, ancient and modern, for the world. The 
successive volumes of Pais show a striking change in his evaluation of 
our ancient sources, beginning with an extreme scepticism and passing 
to an almost excessive conservatism. 

This same conservative tendency, which is in part no doubt the 
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unconscious expression of the growing national pride, shows itself in 
much of the work of the younger Italian historians. One of these, for 
example, C. Barbagallo, in an interesting essay on historical criticism, 
Ii problema delle origini di Doma da Vico a noi, Milano, 1926, accepts 
the tradition presented by Livy, as a whole, satisfied to clarify it by 
the discoveries of archaeology, and criticizes De Sanctis as a radical. 
Barbagallo’s own interpretation of Roman history appeared in two 
volumes as part of a Storia universale, being published by the Unione 
tipografica, Torino, vol. I, Roma antica, 1931, vol. II, L’ Impero, 1932. 
Similar views are expressed by G. Colasanti in an interesting book, 
bearing the significant title, Come Livio scrive che non erra, Lanciano, 
1933, in which he studies Livy’s account of Rome’s campaigns against 
the Samnites in the light of the topography of central Italy. The new 
nationalism comes out strongly in such a book as A. Pasquinalli’s 
Francia antilatina?, in which the author protests against the tendency 
of some French historians, notably Carcopino, to exaggerate the part 
played by the Celts in the development of Rome’s power and to belittle 
the influence of Roman civilization in Gaul. Valuable contributions 
have also been made to the history of the Empire, such as that by 
E. Ciaceri, Tiberio, successore di Augusto, Roma, 1935, and especially 
by A. Momigliano, L’ opera dell’ Imperatore Claudio, Firenze, 1932, 
accessible also in an English translation by Hogarth (Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1934). This book is a scholarly examination of the government 
of Claudius, indispensable to any serious student of the history of the 
Roman Empire. Important for the study of the political development 
of Rome are the two books by G. Niccolini, // tribunato della plebe, 
Milano, 1932, in which the author presents a clear discussion of the 
tribunate and its various attributes, and J fasti dei tribuni della plebe, 
Milano, 1934. 

Activity in the other fields of classical scholarship has kept pace 
with that in archaeology and history and one is impressed by the excel- 
lent work which is being done, not only by professors in the universities 
but also by teachers in the secondary schools in all parts of Italy. No 
account can be taken here of the valuable publications of papyri under 
the auspices of the Papyrological Society of Florence, nor of the 
excellent Latin texts issued by the Casa Paravia of Turin (Corpus 
Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum), nor of the numerous studies deal- 
ing with Roman religion and Roman law, nor of those devoted to the 
Bible and Christian writers in general, which indeed require a bibliog- 
raphy of their own, nor of the many graceful translations of Greek and 
Latin poetry. What follows is but a selection of works which seem to 
me to be essential contributions to the understanding and appreciation 
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of Greek and Latin literature and of literature in the large. In some 
cases the writer’s judgment may show undue influence of present polit- 
ical trends, as in the interpretation of Aeschylus presented by A. Calza, 
Eschilo pocta satirico ¢ anti-democratica (Boll. dell’ ist. naz. del. 
dramma antico, 1930, 49-53), who denies the presence in Aeschylus of 
any democratic tendencies and maintains that the psychology of the 
crowd, as presented by the dramatist, shows traits of satire. In some 
cases, also, criticism is too purely aesthetic, but on the whole Italian 
scholars have succeeded in avoiding this extreme as well as that other, 
equally dangerous, of a rigid philological method and in preserving a 
proper balance between the two. 

General histories of Greek and Latin literature are represented by 
the work of C. Cessi, Storia della letteratura greca dalle origini all’ eta 
di Giustiniano, 1, Torino, 1934, and that of V. Ussani, Storia della 
letteratura latina nelle eta repubblicana e augustea, Milano, 1929. This 
volume represents a complete re-working of the first volume of the 
Storia letteraria d’ Italia, written by a group of scholars and published 
by F. Vallardi. I have not seen N. Terzaghi’s Storia della letteratura 
latina, vol. 1: Dalle origini ad Auguste, vol. 11: Da Tiberio al VI secolo, 
but Terzaghi has fitted himself for his task by separate studies in spe- 
cial fields, notably his Per la storia della satira, Torino, 1931, in which 
he discusses the origin of satire, deriving it from the popular preach- 
ments of Stoic and Cynic philosophers, and its development from 
Menippus to Juvenal. 

Of individual writers Vergil has perhaps received the most attention 
during the last decade, owing partly to his position as the national poet 
of Italy and partly to the celebration of the Bimillenium Vergilianum 
in 1930. This year was marked by the publication of the critical edition 
of his works by R. Sabbadini in two volumes, Rome, 1930, under the 
auspices of the Italian government. The text rests upon a complete 
collation of five of the seven important capital MSS. and includes a 
full collection of ancient testimonia drawn from grammarians, glos- 
saries, and inscriptions. Equally indispensable for students of Vergil is 
the volume by G. Funaioli, Esegesi virgiliana antica, Prolegomeni alla 
edizione del commento di Giunio Filargirio e di Tito Gallo, Milano, 
1930, in which the author disentangles from the mass of ancient com- 
mentaries on Vergil the contribution made by Philargyrius to Vergilian 
criticism and discusses the relation between his work and that of other 
scholiasts and grammarians, such as Servius, Donatus, Macrobius, 
Isidore. Less severely philological is the book of C. Buscaroli, // libro 
di Didone, Milano and elsewhere, 1932. He prints the text of bk. IV, 
which is faced by a prose translation, pp. 1-39, and devotes the rest of 
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the book, pp. 40-502, to an exhaustive comment, about a page of 
comment for each two verses. The translation is somewhat literal, but 
Buscaroli believes that translation is the best commentary, and the 
criticism is predominantly aesthetic. It is guided, however, by sound 
scholarship and is seldom dogmatic; “La verita,” he remarks (p. XIV) 
“non sia eterna, ma storica; . .. un abito mentale, un canone di civilta 
intellettuale.”” Vergil’s meaning is frequently illustrated and interpreted 
by quotations from other poets ancient and modern, those of his own 
Italy above all. 

The vexed question of the authenticity of the so-called Appendix 
Vergiliana has been treated by A. Rostagni, Virgilio Minore: Saggio 
sullo svolgimento della poesia virgiliana, Torino, 1933. The main por- 
tion of the book, for the implied promise in the sub-title is not fulfilled, 
is devoted to a discussion of the authenticity of the poems included in 
the Appendix and to a construction of the poet’s biography. Rostagni 
accepts as Vergil’s the poems attributed to him in the biography of the 
poet by Suetonius. 

Rostagni has also given us an important book on Horace, his 
Orazic, Arte poctica, Torino, 1930, the first volume of a series of com- 
mentaries, Biblioteca di filologia classica, under the editorial super- 
vision of De Sanctis and Rostagni. This book contains a scholarly 
discussion of the sources of the Ars, with careful analyses of each 
section of the poem and full documentation. Chief emphasis is laid 
upon the importance of the Ars as a document in the history of literary 
criticism and Horace’s relation to his predecessors is carefully analyzed. 

The interest in literary criticism is reflected also in the book by 
B. Bignami, La poetica di Aristotele e i lconcetto dell’ arte presso gli 
antichi, Firenze, 1932, in which the influence of Croce and Croce’s 
aesthetic theories is clearly visible. The second half of the title gives 
the real subject of the book and the author presents clearly, and often 
in a new light, the important ideas of Plato and Aristotle. An interest- 
ing discussion of the tradition of Greek aesthetic theory in the later 
periods is presented by C. Gallavotti, L’ estetica greca nell’ultimo suo 
cultore (il neo-platonico Proclo), Torino, 1930 (Mem. Acc. Torin., 
vol. LXVIT). 

Much attention has been devoted to the lyric poetry of Horace but 
the results have been published to a large extent in the many Italian 
journals and no book has appeared comparable in importance with 
G. Pasquali’s Orazio lirico, Firenze, 1920. Mention may be made, how- 
ever, of G. Curcio, Le liriche di Q. Orazio Flacco, Catania, 1930. 

Lovers of Lucretius will have to take account of an interesting book 
by G. Della Valle, Tito Lucrezio Caro e I’ epicureismo campano (Atti 
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dell’ Accad. Pontaniana, LXII), Napoli, 1933, the first chapter, the 
author calls it, of a larger whole which will deal with Lucretius the man, 
the philosopher, the poet, and with the history of Epicurean philosophy 
in Campania down to the poet Statius. Here his concern is to show 
that Lucretius was not born in Rome but was a Campanian and had 
close connections throughout his life with the masters of Epicureanism 
in the south, Siro in Naples, and Philodemus in Herculaneum. The 
book contains the fullest and best account yet written of the growth 
of philosophic interest in Rome and south Italy. 

Of works on Latin prose writers mention must be made of E. Cia- 
ceri’s Cicerone e i suoi tempi: 1, Dalla nascita al consolato (106-63 
B.c.), Milano-Roma-Napoli, 1926, II, Dal consolato alla morte (63- 
43 B.c.), Roma, 1930. Although the author has idealized Cicero, this 
is the most complete and fully documented life of Cicero which we 
have. An invaluable collection of material on the Satiricon of Petronius 
is presented by E. Paratore, // Satyricon, 1: Introduzione, 11: Com- 
mento, Firenze, 1933, but lack of an adequate index and cross-refer- 
ences makes the book extremely difficult to use. 

Sound aesthetic criticism guided by good judgment is characteristic 
of several books devoted to the study of Greek poets. Thus G. Perrotta, 
Safio e Pindaro, Bari, 1935, presents a well-reasoned estimate of Sappho 
as a poet, with apt comparisons from other Greek and from modern 
poets. Even more valuable is the book by E. Bignone, Teocrito, Studio 
critico, Bari, 1934, who is well known for his graceful translation of 
Theocritus into Italian verse, Palermo, 1924. He considers Theocritus 
against the background of the political and cultural conditions of his 
time, gives accurate definitions of the form and style of the different 
idylis, compares them with each other and with the work of earlier and 
later poets, and subjects them to a sound literary criticism. Equally 
judicious is another work dealing with Hellenistic poetry, that of G. 
Coppola, Cirene e il nuovo Callimaco (R. Accad. d. Scienze dell’ Ist. di 
Bologna, 1935), in which the author has used the papyrus finds of the 
last years to construct the literary development of Callimachus. 

This brief and inadequate notice of a few representative works will 
serve to illustrate at least two distinct trends which have been charac- 
teristic of Italian scholarship in the field of the classics during the past 
decade: on the one hand, the interest in aesthetic criticism, in which 
the influence of Croce is clearly apparent, and the resulting eagerness 
to interpret the classics on the basis of aesthetic theories; on the other, 
the tendency to view the literature of the past through glasses colored 
by the rebirth of national pride. 

University of Minnesota. Marsury B. OGLE 
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Books 

Fucilla, Joseph G., and Carriere, Joseph M. D’ Annunzio Abroad, A 
Bibliographical Essay, Part Il. New York, V’ublications of the 
Institute of French Studies. | 595 additional items under the head- 
ings: General Criticism, Biography, Novels and Short Stories, Plays, 
Poetry, Miscellaneous Works, Translations, Varia, with Index of 
Proper Names and Errata-Corrige to Part I. “Among the most 
noteworthy additions in our Part II are (1) translations in several 
languages which are not represented in De Medici, Bibliografia di 
Gabriele D’ Annunzio (Rome, 1928),—Catalon, Greek, Lettish, 
Norwegian, Portuguese, Russian and Yiddish, (2) a fair number of 
critical items from the Spanish speaking countries, and (3) the 
section on play criticism, particularly as regards the connection 
of several plays with the opera.’’| 


ARTICLES 

Allen, Don Cameron. ‘Petrarch and the Physicians.” Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, vol. iii, 
no. 2, pp. 37-50. | Explanation of Petrarch’s hostility to physicians. 
scientists, and scholastic philosophy. | 

Austin, Herbert D. ‘Ten Debatable Dante Metaphors.” PMLA, lii, 
1-15. | Fine observations suggesting images which may have been 
in the poet’s mind and may have led to his use of the metaphors 
here studied. The suggestions are based on Dante’s use elsewhere of 
similar or related expressions, and sometimes lend support to one or 
other of different interpretations. It would be impossible to sum- 
marize them adequately. The metaphors are as follows, but the 
whole context is examined: Jnf. V, 51, ‘quelle . . . genti che |’ aura 
nera si gastiga’; /nf. XXVIII, 116, ‘la buona compagnia che |’ uom 
francheggia’; Purg. V, 18, ‘perché la foga l’un dell’ altro insolla’: 
Purg. XV, 51, ‘invidia move il mantaco a’ sospiri’; Purg. XVI, 37. 
‘quella fascia . . . che la morte dissolve’; Purg. XVII, 42, ‘che 
fratto guizza pria che muoia tutto’; Purg. XX, 131, ‘pria che 
Latona in lei facesse ’] nido’; Par. XI, 137, ‘vedrai la pianta onde si 
scheggia’; Per. XIII, 128, ‘che furon come spade alle Scritture’: 
Par. XXVIII, 50, ‘le volte . . . divine.’] 
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Cioffari, Vincenzo. “‘A Dante Note: Heliotropium.” RR, xxviii, 59-62. 
[Epist. V, 3: “ ... et iustitia, sine sole quasi eliotropium hebetata, 
cum primum iubar ille vibraverit, revirescet.’’ The meaning “winter 
solstice,’ derived from an old translation and accepted by Witte 
and others is unsupported by any other example. Toynbee sup- 
posed that the precious stone is meant, but there is no tradition 
that the stone becomes “dulled” in the absence of the sun. Torri, 
Fraticelli, and Arnaldo Monti were right in understanding the 
word to mean the plant of that name, which is frequently men- 
tioned by writers accessible to Dante, notably St. Isidore, who says 
that it blooms in mid-summer, and turns its leaves to the sun, and 
closes its flowers at sunset. Justice without the emperor becomes 
inactive like the heliotrope without the sun. | 

Detti, Emma. “‘Panzini in Romagna.” /talica, xiv, 11-12. 

Grandgent, C. H. “Dante in the United States.” Jtaly America Review, 
ii, 1-4. |A review of the study of Dante in the United States from 
the beginning of the 19th century to the present time. | 

Moore, Olin H. “Bandello and ‘Clizia’.” MLN, lii, 38-44. | Bandello 
gives two versions of the story of Romeo and Juliet: one is “‘sup- 
posedly narrated in the house of Messer Matteo Boldieri, uncle of 
Gherardo Boldieri,’ the other is said to be inspired by a story told 
by the “magnifico messer Gerardo Boldiero i! cavaliero.”” Gherardo 
Boldieri, under the pseudonym “Clizia,” is the author of a poem 
about Romeo and Juliet based on the novella of Luigi Da Porto. 
The poem by “Clizia” alters Da Porto’s account of the duel between 
Romeo and Tebaldo, of the state of mind of Juliet after the death 
of Tebaldo, and of the character of the friar; and Bandello’s story 
(in the first of the above-mentioned versions) contains these same 
alterations. In some places, too, Bandello’s language is more like 
that of “Clizia” than that of Luigi, so that it appears that he made 
use of both poem and novella. | 

Moore, Olin H. “‘Shakespeare’s Deviations from Romeus and Juliet.” 
PMLA, lii, 68-74. [““The only known source of Romeo and Juliet 
is Arthur Brooke’s poem on Romeus and Juliet. It is the general 
opinion that Shakespeare’s few deviations from his original concern 
almost exclusively the minor characters.” But in four important 
situations concerning the hero and heroine Shakespeare’s version 
is like that of Luigi Da Porto and unlike that of Brooke, while 
Brooke’s is like that of Boaistuau and Bandello. Romeo goes to 
the Capulet ball for the purpose of seeing his lady; Romeus goes 
on the advice of others, with the object of forgetting his first love. 
Romeo kills Tybalt to avenge the death of Mercutio; Romeus kills 
him in self-defence. Juliet goes to her wedding without her 
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nurse; Brooke's Juliet with her nurse. Romeo overhears Juliet’s 
confession of love for him in the first balcony scene; Romeus 
is not present to hear it. A minor character also, Friar Laurence, 
has none of the reluctance to marry the lovers that he has in 
Brooke’s version, and Da Porto’s “frate Lorenzo” is delighted 
at the idea. Considering the exactness with which Shakespeare 
usually follows Brooke, and Bandello Luigi Da Porto, these ex- 
ceptions make it probable that “Shakespeare had access, directly 
or indirectly, to the original Italian version of Luigi Da Porto.” | 


Read, Allen W. “The American Reception of Botta’s Storia della 


guerra dell’ indipendenza degli Stati Uniti d’ America.” Italica, 
xiv, 5-8. 


Scalia, S. Eugene. ‘Diamond or Loadstone? A Note on Guinicelli.” 


RR, xxvii, 278-281. [In the lines ‘Amore in gentile cor prende 
rivera—per so consimil loco—com’ adamas del ferro in la minera,” 
Guinizelli is using the information given by Albertus Magnus that 
“iron est proprius locus generationis adamantis.” Albert is speaking 
of the diamond, “lapis durissimus . . . coloris tamen lucidi fulgen- 
tis,’ and denies that it can attract iron. It appears then that 
D’ Ancona was wrong in explaining ‘“‘adamas’”’ as “‘preziosa calami- 
ta,” and that Casini was right in keeping the ‘“‘adamas,” instead 
of the “diamante” of some Mss. but in understanding it te mean 
diamond. The confusion of diamond with loadstone arose first from 
the resemblance between the “Greek adamas, ‘untameable,’”’ and 
“the Latin adamas, ‘having an attraction for’”’; secondly from 
Pliny’s attributing to the diamond a power of attraction equal to 
that of the loadstone. This confusion is apparent in the example 
given in Du Cange to support the translation of adamas by 
the French “‘aimant.’”’ Most commentators of the poem have fol- 


lowed D’ Ancona. | 
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1936.” Italica, xiv, 9-10. 


Thorndike, Lynn. ‘“‘The Debate for Precedence between Medicine and 


Law: Further Examples from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century.” RR, xxvii, 185-190. | Addenda to previous contributions 
by the author on the same subject; to the 14th c. belong arguments 
by ‘“‘Albertinus de S. Petro of Cremona,” and “Julian de Proamptis,”’ 
probably of the University of Bologna; to the 15th c. “Antonino, 
Archbishop of Florence,” “Bartholomaeus Facius,” an anonymous 
author of a dialogue in a Bodleian Ms., which is an imitation of the 
already known one by John of Arezzo, and “Andreas Barbazza of 
Sicily and Bologna”; to the 16th c. “Ferdinandus Abduensis, a 
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patrician of Milan,” and “Ioannes Baptista Pellegrinus of Bologna’; 
to the 17th c. ‘“Hyppolitus or Hippolitus Obicius” of Ferrara. | 
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Bari, Laterza, 1936. 
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nand Schevill. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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americani, Milano, Carabba, 1935. 304 pp.) 
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Verita,” da Pio Bondioli. Milano, Istituto di propaganda libraria, 
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JAMES GEDDES, JR. 


After fifty years of teaching at the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University, our beloved and venerated colleague, Professor James 
Geddes, Jr., will retire at the end of this academic year. Still hale and 
hearty, his sight keen, his hearing unimpaired, sure of foot and cane- 
less, and withal a good trencherman, at the age of seventy-nine, he 
passes on to younger generations the torch he has borne for half a 
century. A torch of many lights, his. For he has been one of the most 
eclectic spirits in modern language teaching in the United States, a 
pioneer in many aspects of the study and teaching of French, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and phonetics. He was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Association of America, he has been one 
of the pillars of the New England Modern Language Association, he 
founded the Boston chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
French as well as that of the American Association of Teachers of 
German, and was for a time president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian. He is still president of the Circolo Italiano of 
Boston as well as vice-president of its Alliance Francaise. He has 
served on advisory boards of many associations connected with language 
teaching and research in this country and in Europe. Every Romance 
language teacher must have used at some time or other one of his many 
textbooks in French, Italian, Spanish, or phonetics. He has written 
more than one hundred and fifty articles and reviews representing all 
aspects of modern language learning. Perhaps his most distinguished 
work in the realm of pure scholarship lies in the field of Canadian 
French. A recital of his books and articles and the institutions and 
associations which he has served in the course of his busy life would 
read like the Biblical begats. Outstanding among the honors conferred 
upon him are the Cavaliere della Corona d’ Italia bestowed by the 
Italian government in 1909, with promotion to U ficiale in 1932 and his 
election to fellowship in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in 1930. 

Two generations of students and teachers rise up and call him 
blessed. For he has been a father as well as teacher to his students and 
colleagues. His gentleness, his courtesy, his modesty, his indulgence for 
the shortcomings of his fellow men, have endeared him to us all. He is 
that rare combination of saint and sage. Ave atque vale, James. We 
shall cherish for future generations the flame in the torch you have 
handed down to us all the more lovingly because we have known you 


and your good works. 
SAMUEL M. WAxMAN 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The present number of /talica is dedicated to the memory of Gia- 
como Leopardi on the hundredth anniversary of his death. Getulio and 
Gaetano Moroncini, brothers of the deceased Francesco Moroncini, 
have kindly contributed articles which are published simultaneously 
in Recanati and in /¢talica. It seemed advisable not to limit the issue 
arbitrarily to material dealing with Leopardi, but rather to select avail- 
able articles or reviews on various subjects. Finally, the contribution 
of the poet of Recanati to classical scholarship made it appear appro- 
priate to call attention to present day contributions by Italians to that 
field. 


NEWS NOTES 


William Koren, Associate Professor of Modern Languages Emeritus in Prince- 
ton University, died on January 25, 1937. He was born in Iowa in 1864; and 
attended Luther College in Iowa and the Universities of Leipzig and Geneva. 
From 1go1 until his retirement in 1933 he taught at Princeton, devoting a large 
part of his time to Italian; after his retirement he continued to serve as lecturer 
in Italian for two years. He was a man of wide reading and culture, proficient in 
several languages. 

Professor Michele Cantarella of Smith College has been appointed assistant 
managing editor of the Modern Language Journal for Italian. 

D. C. Heath and Co. announce several important changes in management. 
The resignation of Winfield S. Smith as President has become effective. He has 
been succeeded by Dudley R. Cowles. Mr. Smith, now Honorary Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, has been connected with the Heath Company more than 
forty years. Dr. José Padin, for six years Commissioner of Education of Puerto 
Rico, has returned to the editorial staff, where his attention will be centered on 
modern language and Latin-American publications. 

Professor J. G. Fucilla has published under the title Retrospettiva, Pagine 
dimenticate di bibliografia leopardiana (Catanzaro, Guido Mauro, 1937) a revised 
and enlarged version of his Leopardiana in the Philological Quarterly, Jan. 1934. 
It is a valuable addition to Leopardi bibliography. 

Dr. H. R. Marraro, Columbia University, has sent to /talica a copy of his 
interesting article Da Ponte and Foresti: the Introduction of Italian at Columbia, 
reprinted from the Columbia University Quarterly, March, 1937. 

Middlebury College announces its usual Scuola Italiana from July 2 to 
August 19, under the direction of Dr. Gabriella Bosano of Wellesley College. 
Italian, the sole medium of communication, is strictly adhered to in classroom and 
social activities. This year as a special feature Maestro Sandro Benelli will conduct 
courses in History of Italian Music and in Italian Folk-songs. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Summer Session Office, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 

The School of Italian of the Western Reserve University Summer Session will 
extend from June 21 to July 30. Scholarships have been provided by the Cleve- 
land Chapter of the Dante Alighieri society. Applications should be sent by June 
15 to Giuseppe Cherubini, Room 225, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
teaching staff will consist of Professor Frederika Blankner and Mr. Cherubini of 
Western Reserve University, of Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Lan- 
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guages in the Cleveland Public Schools, for methods, and of Miss Laura Marie 
Curro, Collinwood High School, Cleveland, for the Demonstration School. 

The Italian Residence of the Italian Language Section of the summer session of 
Columbia University will be in operation from July 12 to August 20. Registration 
will be on July 8, 9, 10. Intensive instruction in Italian is offered in the Residence, 
where Italian is spoken exclusively. Other courses in the University are also 
open. The actual linguistic and social conditions of students living in Italy are 
reproduced as nearly as possible. Lectures, films, excursions and regular gatherings 
are featured. The resources of the Casa Italiana are available. The staff of the 
Residence is formed by Dr. Rina Ciancaglini and Dr. H. R. Marraro. Cooperating 
with them are Professors Enrico de Negri and Dino Bigongiari. Applications should 
be made to Dr. H. R. Marraro. Columbia University, on or before June 15. 

Professor Camillo P. Merlino, our Secretary-Treasurer, has recently accepted 
an appointment to succeed Professor James Geddes, Jr. at Boston University. 
Italica takes advantage of this opportunity to congratulate Professor Merlino, to 
wish him happiness in his new surroundings, and to express constant gratitude for 
his ever superb handling of its affairs. 

Harvard University announced for Feb. 16 the broadcast of a lecture on 
Dante by Professor George B. Weston. 

Professor Frederika Blanker lectured on Pirandello, l’ uomo e I’ artista for the 
Cenacolo italiano of Cleveland at the Hotel Statler on the evening of Feb. 24. 

Dr. Charles S. Singleton, University of Missouri, has accepted a post in Italian 
at Johns Hopkins University. His critical edition, Canti Carnascialeschi del Rina- 
scimento Bari, Laterza, 1936 (Scrittori d’ Italia) has enjoyed very favorable re- 
views by (1) Attilio Momigliano in Corriere della sera (terza pagina) (Feb. 2, 
1937); (2) Luigi Russo in Leonardo (January, 1937, pp. 36-37). Dailies such as the 
Nazione of Florence and the Corriere Padano have also given space to reviews of 
the book, and more are to appear. 

The University of California at Los Angeles reports for the second semester 
61 students in elementary and intermediate courses taught by Charles Speroni, and 
74 students in an intermediate and two upper division courses taught by F. Bruno 
Averardi, Lecturer. 

At the meeting of the New Jersey Modern Language Association held on 
Feb. 6 and conducted by President Anthony Caliandro of Montclair High School, 
the problems of second-year teaching were particularly discussed. Miss Josephine 
Lucchina, Barringer High School, Newark, was chairman of the Italian special 
session. 

Angelo Lipari has been promoted to a full professorship at Yale University. 

The Rev. Gerald Groveland Walsh was recently appointed dean of the 
Italian department at the Fordham University Graduate School. For the past few 
years he has been professor of mediaeval history at the Pontificia Universita 
Gregoriana. He is assisted by Professors Camera and Ausili. 

The Italian classes of the University of Illinois presented the play version of 
Cavalleria Rusticana on April 14, before a large and appreciative audience. 

La Nazione of Florence brings the sad news of the death on March 29 of the 
famed Dante scholar Giuseppe Vandelli. 

The first volume of Marino Parenti’s Bibliografia manzoniana (Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1937, L. 50) is a bibliography of Manzoni’s collected works, with 32 
items, and of the Promessi Sposi, with 480 items. Parenti’s work will eventually 
fill three volumes. 

The Istituto “Luigi Pirandello” per la Storia del Teatro Italiano, directed by 
Silvio d’ Amico, has begun publication of the Rivista italiana del dramma, a bi- 
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monthly periodical of 128 pages. The first number indicates very serious and schol- 
arly aims. Subscription may be secured through the Libreria Angelo Signorelli, 
Roma, Corso Umberto 1°, 260, and amounts to 70 lire for foreign countries. The 
Istituto will promote lectures, a museum, the performances of curious works, and 
the history of the drama. 

The Fratelli Parenti of Florence, Via XX settembre, 28, have begun publica- 
tion of a quarterly periodical of contemporary literature called Letteratura. It 
proposes to include a critical history of Italian literature from the era of La Voce 
and La Ronda, together with miscellaneous essays on modern and contemporary 
foreign authors, on aesthetics and linguistics, book reviews, poems and stories, 
and comment on music, art and moving pictures. The first number, Jan. 1937, 
contains articles by C. E. Gadda, G. Contini, Falqui, poetry by Montale, a story 
by Elio Vittorini, articles on Claudel, Nietzsche, etc. 

The latest addition to the Classici Mondadori is the first volume of Boiardo, 
and to the Classici Rizzoli, the first volume of Galileo. 

Mondadori has begun publication of a vast illustrated Storia d’ Italia with 
a general introduction by Pietro Fedele. The first volume L’J/talia antica by 
Pericle Ducati goes to the death of Julius Caesar. It has 800 pages and 439 
illustrations (L. 125). 

Le Monnier has published the second and final volume of the new edition of 
the Convivio by Busnelli and Vandelli (1937, L. 60). 

In a review of A. Marni’s Allegory in the French Heroic Poem of the Seven- 
teenth Century (Princeton University Press, 1936) in the Nuova Antologia for Jan. 
16, Salvatore Rosati praises the demonstration that the allegory was in good faith, 
and says that the book achieved a result beyond its purpose, by giving a picture 
of literary ideas and tastes in the 17th century in France. 

The Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch for 1936, edited by Friedrich Schneider, 
contains a foreword in which are recorded the deaths of several Dante students: 
Helmut Schroeder, Reinhold Schoener, Hermann Hefele, Karl Hampe, Elisa- 
beth Foerster-Nietzsche and A. Bassermann. The first article in the Jahrbuch, Das 
Purgatorio, Dantes Personlichstes Bekenntnis, by Englebert Krebs maintains that 
the Purgatorio has the greatest number of indications of Dante’s personality. 
Dantes Schuld is declared by Friedrich Freiherr von Falkenhausen to have been 
the forsaking of love of God for earthly love. In Dante und die strafrechtliche 
Praxis seines Zeitalters by Richard Schmidt, it is argued that Dante was interested 
in individual cases of crime, as against the general interest in the typical repre- 
sented in the Tractatus de Maleficiis of Albertus Gandinus. Friedrich Schneider 
ends the volume with his usual review of new Dante literature. 

In the Corriere della sera of Feb. 16 Professor E. C. Branchi of the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco started a series of Pagine tricolori nella storia americana, 
with an article on Carlo Bellini, who was the first teacher of modern languages in 


the United States. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


After June the address of the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor C. P. 
Merlino, will be College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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REVIEWS 


Gino BotrticLioni: Atlante linguistico-etnografico italiano della Cor- 
sica: Introduzione. L’Italia Dialettale, Suppl. 1, Serie IT. Pisa, 
Stab. Tip. de “L’Italia Dialettale,” 1935. 229 pages. 

The reluctance of Italians to accord full approbation to the treat- 
ment of the Corsican dialects by the two Frenchmen, Gilliéron and 
Edmont, in their Atlas linguistique de la France. Corse, has occa- 
sioned no surprise. According to Professor Bottiglioni of the University 
of Pavia, author of various critical studies on linguistics and on prob- 
lems of atlases, the 800 maps allotted to these dialects in this monu- 
mental work neither achieve their purpose nor portray actual condi- 
tions. Corsican forms, he reminds us, are essentially Italian, and there- 
fore an investigator accustomed to different linguistic forms and operat- 
ing with a French questionnaire could produce only a partial and 
inaccurate representation. 

Bottiglioni undertook the present investigation’ in order to com- 
plete the series of atlases for western Romania, to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of the French work and of other Corsican dialectal studies, 
and, through experimentation, to perfect methodological criteria for 
investigations of this nature. The introductory volume, which serves 
somewhat as a réclame for the entire work, delineates the principal 
characteristics which distinguish this investigation from its predecessors. 
Its plan proceeds from that of the Jaberg-Jud Sprach- und Sachatlas 
Italiens as a point of departure but diverges in both means and pur- 
pose. The author’s principal purpose was to gather ‘“l’espressione 
comune a tutti i parlanti,” to represent synthetically not only “la par- 
lata dei varii Corsi,” but especially the Corsican dialect “‘colto nelle sue 
principali varieta.”” His prime concern has not been the reaction of a 
single individual at a given moment but the speech of an entire district. 
The fundamental divergence of the present work, upon which depend 
its different methodological criteria and from which derives the excel- 
lence of its results, lies in the comparatively limited extension of the 
territory studied by one investigator, in the author’s intimate knowledge 
of both inhabitants and their speech, gained by several years of previous 
study, in his contact not only with his informant but with the latter’s 
countrymen, and in his utter lack of haste in making the collection. 





1When completed the whole work will consist of 2000 maps (58x55 cm.) 
published in 1o volumes (4 are already off the press), in addition to index and 
introductory volumes, under the auspices of the R. Universita di Cagliari. Illus- 
trations by the artist Guido Colucci are far superior to photographs in portraying 
the ethnography of the island. 
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Upon examination and study it was found that few changes had to 
be made in the list of regions already selected by the ALF Corse. For 
Corsica some substitutions were necessary for various reasons, and five 
localities were added; in addition to northern Sardinia, Tuscany and 
Versilia were examined, for no comparative study of Corsican dialects 
can be made without taking into consideration these linguistic centers 
which have given and continue to give them form. 

The questionnaire, consisting of some 2,000 entries, is devoted 
exclusively to phrases; these give evidence of the ethnographical trend 
of the investigation. Great wealth of forms was obtained by the use of 
suspended phrases,” an expedient, perhaps overlooked by the author’s 
predecessors, which allowed the informant great latitude in his re- 
sponses; by requesting equivalents of proverbs; and by the repetition 
of the same word, phrase, or idea at intervals during the interrogation. 
The value of the questionnaire is intensified by its concern with the 
ethnico-linguistic characteristics of the island while not losing contact 
with previous lists. In b.’s opinion, the questionnaire represents not 
the means but the end; it merely lists the things, ideas, concepts, senti- 
ments, etc., carefully selected for the territory under investigation; the 
investigator is thus permitted greater freedom of action in obtaining 
the proper responses. Replies were obtained in all possible ways, even 
from free conversation. Efforts were made to induce spontaneity; free 
versions of the phrases of the questionnaire were always accepted. B.’s 
method above all has been flexible; it varied and was adapted to the 
character of each person interrogated. Some linguistic geographers are 
of the opinion that the unity and comparability of the material collected 
require uniformity of questions; B. maintains that what is necessary 
is that each subject express the same idea, and to this end the investi- 
gator is free to use any possible expedient. 

A great deal of care and study has gone into the preparation of this 
work; completed it will without doubt surpass the French work in 
accuracy. Such a recording of Corsican life and speech is indeed timely 
in order to preserve the patrimony of these dialects whose very existence 
is jeopardized by the corrosive action of the literary language, by the 
pressure of both Tuscan and Sardinian, and by the penetration of 
French. 


Vanderbilt University C. B. BRown 





2 As for example: “mi fa male . . . [tutta la persona]; ¢ amaro come... [il 
fiele, il tosco].” 
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BENIAMINO Stumpo: Le origini della tragedia. Milano, ecc., Societa 
Dante Alighieri, 1935—XIII. L.15. 

A quarter of a century ago W. S. Burrage, writing in the Classical 
Weekly, wearily hoped that “‘some day a benefactor of his kind may 
prove beyond cavil that the problem of the origin of tragedy is as 
incapable of solution as is that of squaring the circle.” But this benefac- 
tor, like the Mahdi of the Moslems, is yet to come; and meanwhile 
each year adds its increment to a bewildering profusion of theses 
stoutly maintained and resolutely opposed. In this turba sententiarum 
Beniamino Stumpo’s latest study of Greek tragedy may well take its 
place as not the least cogent and ingenious. 

We may distinguish three quite different methods of investigating 
the origin of tragedy. Such conservative writers as R. C. Flickinger’ 
and Max Pohlenz? are content to study tragedy as a literary art, a mode 
of esthetic expression created by the Attic genius not long before the 
time of Atschylus, and to regard as both uncertain and relatively unim- 
portant the earlier ceremonies from which the literary form was pre- 
sumably evolved. A second method turns attention from the dramatic 
art to its ritualistic antecedents. The investigator, often equipped with 
such strange paraphernalia as notes on the customs of Australian 
aborigines and Tibetan devil-dancers, must go fishing in the Stygian 
waters of pre-history; and his conclusions are sometimes as bizarre as 
the means by which they were obtained.* A third type of inquiry con- 
cerns itself with the origin and evolution of the tragic sentiment, of the 
basic concepts that found expression in dramatic form; it does not 
appear, however, that in this field Nietzsche’s famous Geburt der 
Tragodie, first published in 1872, has in any way been superseded. 

Beniamino Stumpo has followed the second of these methods of 
investigation, and we must, at least, be grateful to him that he has 
spared us the Tibetans and the Navahoes. Like all those who have fol- 
lowed this method, however, he labors under the disadvantage that 
facts, and even grounds for conjecture, are few and isolated. The theory 
that tragedy was a development of the dithyramb rests, of course, on 
the authority of Aristotle; but when Stumpo assumes that 80’payfos 
was a Cretan word which meant “victorious,” and that the dithyramb 
was, therefore, a composition which celebrated the vicissitudes and ulti- 
mate triumph of a god, he is obviously dealing with matters which, in 


1 The Greek Theater and its Drama, Chicago, 3rd ed., 1926. 

2 Die griechische Tragddie, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1930. 

3 Egill Rostrup in his Attic Tragedy in the Light of Theatrical History, Copen- 
hagen, 1921 and 1923, contends that tragedy was originally, and always remained, 
a magic dance of “methectic and kathartic collaboration with autochthonic 


spirits... . A representation of the human being was never part of the tragedy.” 
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the present state of knowledge, admit neither of proof nor of disproof. 

Stumpo believes that such dithyrambs were early performed in 
Attica and other parts of Greece. The solar and soteric god, Dionysus, 
seated in a boat-like wagon and accompanied by satyrs (rpayoc), per- 
sonifications of the fructifying power of light, advanced in a joyous 
procession which represented the voyage of the sun through the ztherial 
sea. Then the ceremony portrayed the Jabores solis: the divinity was 
veiled to indicate that he had been abducted or slain by the Titans 
(clouds); his disconsolate votaries lamented and sought for their lost 
god; at last the triumphant sun reappeared, having conquered the 
powers of darkness, and the procession continued, amid the orgiastic 
raptures of his jubilant devotees. Although such performances seem 
wholly consonant with what we know of the Dionysiac worship, we have, 
unfortunately, no evidence that they took place, other than certain 
vase-paintings of Dionysus in a currus navalis—and these pictures, in 
the opinion of many scholars, show merely a religious procession, not a 
dramatic representation.* 

Granting, however, that this passion play formed part of the Bacchic 
liturgy, it does not at first sight seem plausible that the ritual could have 
naturally developed into tragedy, an art which portrays not divine vicis- 
situdes, but mortal suffering— not the triumph of god, but the doom of 
man. To explain this transformation, Stumpo regards the tragic myths 
as essentially Dionysian: “sul limitare del secolo VI sotto I’ influsso 
orfico si formano le leggende delle grandi e celebri famiglie di scellera- 
ti. . . . Questi delinquenti erano in fondo vittime della colpa che grava 
sull’ uomo, di un peccato originale, come affermava la religione dei 
misteri.”” Even less demonstrable is the statement that all tragedies 
were essentially optimistic, containing, like the mystery-cults of the 
Greco-Roman decadence, a promise of personal redemption. 

If tragedy arose from the worship of Dionysus—and this view is 
supported by cogent, though scarcely irrefragable evidence°—there 
must indeed have existed between the art and the religion a community 
of spirit: both must have reflected the same Weltanschauung. But we 
must remember that the pallid metaphysics of Orphism were peculiar 
to a single sect; the religion as a whole was primarily eleutherian and 
orgiastic, worship of the vine-wreathed Lyzus, lord of the divine 


*Cf. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge: Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, Oxford, 
1927, pp. 112 ff. 

5 Between the publication of Stumpo’s book and the preparation of the 
present review there has appeared in Italy yet another explanation of tragedy, 
which is a precise antithesis of Stumpo’s. R. Cantarella, in his 1 primordii deila 
tragedia, Salerno, 1936, rejects even the testimony of Aristotle, denies that tragedy 
had any connection with Dionysian rites, and concludes that it was “una creatura 
nuova senza legami con il passato.” 
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intoxication that liberates man from sorrow. And the bacchanalian 
ardor may be, as Nietzsche saw, merely the obverse of the tragic senti- 
ment. The Dionysian spirit may have found its profoundest and most 
vital symbol in the ever-drunken Silenus, who once, and once only, 
laid aside his tragic gaiety and revealed to Midas the terrible truth— 
that, beyond all dispensations of the Mocere, it were better for man 
never to have been born. 
University of Illinots REVILO P. OLIVER 
Jacosp Burckuarpt: Briefe. Zur Erkenntniss seiner geistigen Gestalt, 
mit einem Lebensabriss herausgegeben von Fritz Kaphahn. Alfred 

Kroner Verlag, Leipzig, 1935. 

D’ una antologia del vasto carteggio di Burckhardt, intesa a prospet- 
tare le linee salienti del suo volto spirituale, si sentiva un acuto bisogno. 
Ora Fritz Kaphahn lo soddisfa, offrendo agli studiosi questo finissimo 
spicilegio di missive burckhardtiane (preceduto da un proemio e da una 
nutrita introduzione biografica) ch’ egli ha raccolte, annotate, e corre- 
date di autografi, schizzi a penna, ritratti, cui seguono un catalogo delle 
lettere a stampa e un index rerum. 

Accentuo alcuni punti essenziali. Il 31 maggio 1874, il Burckhardt 
scrive a Friedrich von Preen: “Se nel 1852, subito dopo aver terminato 
il mio libro su Costantino, non avessi perso il posto a Basilea, mi sarei 
messo a comporre una serie di quadri storico-culturali sul Medioevo, di 
cui la mia Civilta del Rinascimento sarebbe stata la conclusione.”’ Passo 
importante, da cui si ricava la necessita di scolpare il Burckhardt 
dall’ accusa d’ aver voluto, nella Kultur der Renaissance, svellere il 
Rinascimento dalle sue giunture col Medioevo; mentre al contrario uno 
dei motivi conduttori della storiografia burckhardtiana é il senso della 
ininterrotta catena della tradizione dei valori, si dello spirito che della 
civilta. Caratteristica una lettera che il Burckhardt invia da Basilea a 
Ludwig von Pastor, lo storico dei Papi, il 12 maggio 1874. Dissipa la 
vulgaris opinio che il Burkchardt non abbia visto, nel Rinascimento, che 
l’ aspetto pagano. “Lodevole iniziativa, la Sua, di combattere nell’ inter 
no della chiesa cattolica, almeno in Germania, il pregiudizio vigente 
contro la Rinascenza. I] tono ostile, che i cattolici serii assumono contro 
di essa, m’é sempre spiaciuto. Essi non s’accorgono che nell’ ambito 
della Rinascenza artistico-letteraria d’ Italia circola una grande e vigo- 
rosa corrente di reverenza per la religione, di esaltazione della santita; 
anche nel momento in cui il croscio delle sue acque é coperto dal fragore 
del reviviscente paganesimo. Ricordo ancora distintamente |’ impressione 
che questo fenomeno mi fece al tempo dei miei studi; e mi dolgo di non 
averlo esplorato con alacrita maggiore. Ma trent’ anni fa, se fossi 
venuto in campo con un’ idea consimile, non avrei avuto séguito alcuno. 
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Inoltre, la massa delle impressioni nuove m’ avea sopraffatto a tal punto, 
che mi sarebbe stato impossibile mantener le debite proporzioni nel 
quadro generale, gia cosi affollato.”’ 

La lettera a Nietzsche del 26 settembre 1886, in cui il B. ringrazia 
per |’ invio d’ un esemplare dell’ Jenseits von Gut und Bose, contiene 
una divertente confessione d’ ignoranza in fatto di filosofia. ‘‘In vita mia 
non sono mai stato un cervello filosofico, e ignoro totalmente la storia 
della filosofia. Quando, nei miei lavori di storia, fatti generali dello 
spirito m’ hanno attraversato la strada, mi son limitato a dirne lo stretto 
necessario, e, pel resto, ho rimandato alle autorita competenti.’’ Cid 
spiega perché, nella Ku/tur der Renatssance, alla filosofia tocchino appe- 
na le briciole del banchetto. 

Il lungo schizzo biografico del Kaphahn merita d’ esser letto attenta- 
mente. Tende, non a sostituire la assente biografia definitiva del B., ma 
a sottolineare alcuni tratti finora negletti. Il] Kaphahn affronta risoluta- 
mente i problemi difficili. Che significa la “fuga verso il Sud” nella 
evoluzione spirituale dello storico elvetico? Perché, dopo aver terminato 
il Costantino, B. si volge alla Rinascenza e non all’ antichita, come 
sarebbe stato logico? Quale influsso é da attribuirsi al periodo germani- 
co della vita di B. in riguardo alla formazione del suo ideale di civilta? 
Contro Neumann, autore d’un bel libro su Burckhardt, Kaphahn é 
troppo acre; pil equo con Walther Rehm; ma opposto ad entrambi 
nel postulare che B. non ha mutato radicalmente, a favore del Sud, la 
sua posizione orientata inizialmente verso il Nord; fino alla fine, la 
Germania é€ stata la sua patria ideale. L’ accorto lettore non si 
lasci sfuggire “le perle dell’ epistolografia burckhardtiana,” le lettere 
sull’ Italia; né, a pp. 112-114, le sottili osservazioni, stralciate 
dall’ epistolario Spitteler-Frey, con cui il poeta Carl Spitteler notomizza 
i fattori interni ed esterni della ‘“‘magia”’ di Burckhardt docente e con- 


ferenziere. 


Catholic University of America EL1Io GIANTURCO 


ANGELO Lipari: The Dolce Stil Novo according to Lorenzo De’ Medici. 
Yale Romanic Series, XII. New Haven, 1936. 


Professor Lipari presents his substantial study of Lorenzo’s Comento 
sopra alcuni dei suoi sonetti as a contribution to the solution of the 
problem of realism and symbolism in the dolce stil novo. This problem, 
he declares, ‘‘always confronts the critic whenever he attempts to detect 
the esoteric, real intent of the poets of that school”; and it is a “‘true 
conception of the scope, character, and artistic principle of Italian 
poetry throughout the Renaissance” that is aimed at in this detailed 
analysis of a somewhat neglected fifteenth-century work. 
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The book consists of an elaborate interpretation and discussion of 
the various parts of the Commentary, based upon a paraphrase of its 
contents. Mr. Lipari points out that, while the list of Lorenzo’s authori- 
ties or sources includes the names of all the important writers in Italian 
who preceded him, and while he was impressed with the need of author- 
ity in matters of literary criticism, he still had a certain independence 
and originality of his own, which make his work of interest and value. 
In the case of Dante, the Comento shows the influence not only of the 
Vita nuova, the Convivio and the De Vulgari Eloquentia but also, per- 
haps somewhat less directly, of the Commedia. 

Professor Lipari’s conclusions in regard to this work of Lorenzo’s, 
which he does not hesitate to characterize as “a document of Italian 
literary history and criticism second both in time and value only to its 
Dantean model,” are not easy to isolate and abstract. He feels the 
necessity of introducing them in more or less truncated form at various 
points in his elucidation and does not fully reassemble them at the end 
of the book. The final brief chapter headed ‘Deductions and Conclu- 
sions” is therefore somewhat disappointing. Earlier in his study, how- 
ever, he has argued at considerable length for the accuracy and 
appropriateness of Flamini’s formula for Lorenzo: continuatore insieme 
e novatore,; and in this important deduction he seems to the reviewer 
to be eminently right. 

It must be conceded that the subject of the present volume is, if not 
quite a selva oscura, at least one sufficiently complicated and difficult of 
access to the general reader. Specialists and others reasonably familiar 
with Italian pre-Renaissance literature will find much of interest in the 
book. They will not agree with all its author’s conclusions in detail, 
but they will welcome it as a piece of significant research done faith- 
fully, intelligently and con amore, and one worthy of a definite place in 
the history of Italian literary criticism and scholarship. 


Oberlin College HERMANN H. THORNTON 
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